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If radio's slim fingers 
Can pluck a melody 
From night, and toss it over 
A continent, or sea; 


If the petaled white notes 


Of a violin 


Are blown across a mountain, 


Or a city’s din; 


If songs, like crimson roses, 

Are culled from thin blue air, 
Why should mortals wonder 

If God hears prayer? 


—ETHEL Romic FULLER 
from “Kitchen Sonnets” 


A Morning Prayer 


THou whose glory is from season to 

season, and whose beauty we may 

see in some form in every month 

that eomes, we give thee thanks for 
winter's loveliness, and for the first signs of 
spring. Through these days of early darkness 
and of morning late thou hast not forgotten thy 
sleeping earth. Beneath the snow there is life, 
and on an April day we shall see its wonder 
bloom again. Thou hast prepared the light and 
the sun, thou hast set all the borders of the 
earth, thou hast made both summer and winter. 
Thanks be to thee for thy care that knows no 
limit of season, or month, or day. 

Life makes so many demands, and sometimes 
we find it hard to distinguish between that 
which is merely good, and that which is best. 
But we remember that in other days thou hast 


opened our minds to a deeper understanding 
of thy way. Our lives have been made radiant 
by the sudden breaking upon us of new truth. 
So today, while we cannot entirely forget our 
difficulties and our discouragements, we be- 
lieve that thou canst teach us how to use for 
the enrichment of our own lives, and for thy 
glory, the trying experiences of every day. Help 
us then, we pray, to cultivate a sensitive spirit, 
that we may begin to see and understand more 
clearly the meaning of our common life. 


“We ask no dream, no prophet ecstacies, 

No sudden rending of the veil of clay, 
No angel visitant, no opening skies; 

But take the dimness of our souls away.” 


—JAMES AND JoYCE- JOHNSON 


Prayer offered at a worship service conducted 
by brother and sister James and Joyce Johnson, 
Montview Boulevard Presbyterian Church, 
Denver, Colo. See “Personality Profile,” page 28. 
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hristian Women Need 
fot Retire Either 


It was with a good deal of interest 
bat [read Dr. Elton Trueblood’s article 
Christian Cannot Retire” (P.L., Feb- 
sry 2). I appreciated the plan he sub- 
ited in which he showed how men 
retirement age could be mobilized 
br the work of Christ. For some reason, 
» neglected to include the women in 
is plan. 
What about the retired career women 
our churches; the mothers who, hav- 
ng raised their families, are wealthy 
psessors of spare time; the lonely 
idows who especially need this Chris- 
an occupational therapy? This is how 
few of these women have found their 
laces of service in the Christian 
hurch: 
A retired librarian acts as chairman 
f the library committee of her church, 
revived a dormant storehouse of 
ooks and has secured contributions for 
ew books and periodicals until today 
er church has one of the finest, most 





licient libraries in the country. 

An ex-businesswoman spends happy 
hours writing letters for many mission- 

ies .. . telling the news about them 

d making known their needs. 

One widow gives three days a week 
isiting the ill and aged, reporting to the 
women’s society the needs of each shut- 

Another proves herself an adept 
babysitter” for the pastor’s wife, en- 
bling this busy mother to join her 
husband occasionally in making parish 
tails. A mother of grown children sim- 
larly serves, enabling an able soprano 
0 sing in the church choir. 

A retired nurse has offered her time 

4 nursery attendant on Sunday morn- 


nes 
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The beauty of all these types of serv- 
ice is that no special training is needed 
—women merely transfer to the ministry 
of the Church the talent and training 
that they already possess. Women, you 
need not retire. 


—Mnrs. CLARENCE ANDERSON 
Phoenix, Arizona 


“God and Man at Yale”’ 


« Regarding Mr. Frederick G. Hoff- 
man’s letter in the March 15 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LirE—reader Hoffman 
demands “teachers who have faith in 
the religious, economic, and _ political 
heritage of America.” This heritage re- 
mains undefined by Mr. Hoffman, but 
if he were to look inside any reputable 
history book, he would find that Amer- 
ica’s heritage is the result of numerous 
conflicting strains of religious, economic, 
and political thought. America’s heritage 
is a dynamic heritage, not one of static 
and narrow othodoxy. 

Mr. Hoffman is engaging in the kind 
of redefinition of “freedom” widely 
present on the American scene today. 
Many seem to be drawing the limits of 
freedom to coincide with their own 
brand of political thought and economic 
reasoning. I submit that this is fully as 
dangerous as the kind of redefinition of 
“freedom,” “democracy,” and_ other 
words engaged in by Soviet imperialists. 
The Protestant Christian understanding 
of the gospel has never permitted the 
equation of “my truth” and the “whole 
truth,” whether by men, nations, or 
whole cultures. The danger from an 
orthodoxy of the Right is fully as great 
as that from an orthodoxy of the Left. 
The “Buckley mentality” (if I may coin 
a phrase) does not meet the real danger 
to our American heritage. It merely re- 
places one threat of orthodoxy with an- 
other. 

As for the matter of academic free- 
dom — when Cromwell, from the most 
pious motives, called for a censoring of 
all books in England, the reply came 
from John Milton, “I cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue.” When a 
nation closes its ears to criticism, its 
spirit will cease to grow. A fugitive and 
cloistered virtue soon withers away. 

—Ricuarp P. UNswortH 


Director, The Presbyterian Ministry 
at Yale, New Haven, Connecticut 


P.S. 


I'm not a Yale man, either. 


« I should like to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the excellent review by 
(Continued on next page) 





Students at Silliman University’s Radio 
Station DYSR working over a script 


A NEW VOICE 


FOR THE 


PHILIPPINES 


A new voice of the Philippines, 
radio station DYSR from the 
campus of Silliman University, 
Dumaguete, is broadcasting reg- 
ular weekly religious programs, 
mid-week worship services, Bible 
classes, as well as cultural and 
educational programs. Part of 
the financial support comes from 
the various mission boards mak- 
ing possible the maintenance of 
this non-commercial station as a 
real voice in spreading the gospel 
in the Philippines. 





You can also have a voice in 
mission work like. Silliman Uni- 
versity’s DYSR. Your money 
can go a long way in helping the 
three Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church through the purchase of 
a PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY. 


For every $1000 thus invested 
you receive from $25 to $70 
annually as long as you live. 
Payments never vary and the 
principal is always safe and 
secure. There are also important 
income tax deductions. Send 
coupon today. 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10. N.Y 
| am interested in Presbyterian Annvities. 
Please tell me whot percent income | would 


receive, my date of birth being 
month day year 


At present, | am most interested in 
OC Missions in America 0 Missions Abrood 
0D Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining al! details. 
Name 
Address 


a 








FL 
PL-4-52 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Chad Walsh of God and Man at Yale 
(P.L., January 19). 

In a year when freedom of inquiry 
and the right to independence of opin- 
ion are being threatened by McCarthy- 
ism, encroaching Catholicism, and witch 
hunters on almost every college campus, 
Mr. Walsh’s forthright indictment of 
Buckley’s stand is especially valuable. 
In two or three of his concluding para- 
graphs this gifted reviewer has pre- 
sented one of the most logical and suc- 
cinct statements of the case for academic 
freedom I have ever read. . . . 

Congratulations to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
for publishing such a review. Let us 
have a great deal more Walsh. 


—Mnrs. F. N. STEPANEK, JR. 
Syracuse, New York 


Churches on the Level 


« The announcement of the “Building 
Contest for Student Pastors” (P.L., 
March 1, page 29) interested me be- 
cause I would like to offer a suggestion 
for their serious consideration. 

My own disability has made attend- 
ance at church services very difficult, 
which prompts me to ask, “Why can’t 
churches be on the level—architectur- 
ally, [ mean?” 

Those cement steps rising to the 
more or less massive church doors may 
add a dignity to the edifice, but to many 
would-be parishioners they present a 
barrier and a menace. . . . 

People on crutches and in wheel 
chairs are often seen attending movies 
and concerts in modern buildings, be- 
cause the entrances are on the street 
level. 

I suggest it is time for the churches to 
consider this challenge and make their 
approach more inviting. 

—R. MarcarRET HowELL 
Rockford, Illinois 


How Long Must 
1,000 Men Wait 
for a Minister? 


« Three paragraphs which you pub- 
lished . . . concerning our need for a 
minister to 1,000 lumberjacks in the 
Adirondack Mountains (“Wanted—A 
Rugged Pastor,” P.L., September 15, 
1951, page 20) brought a half-dozen 
letters. 

The Synod of New York’s searching 
committee followed these up and in- 
terviewed one promising youth whom 
we thought was going to take the job, 
but who, at the last minute, changed his 
mind. ... 

The industry, anxious to have a min- 
ister. working among the lumberjacks, 
is willing to supply nearly one half of 


4 


the compensation. We need a man who 
can go into the camps, make friends 
with the men, strengthen family ties 
with local churches in cases where the 
men have homes, and guide single men 
to constructive use of free time. .. . 


Here is a modern Macedonian call: 
“Come up into the Adirondacks and 
help us... .” 

—ALVIN B. GuRLEY 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Saranac Lake, New York 


P.S. The budget, as approved by the 
committee, follows: salary, $3,300; pen- 
sion $340; rent, $660; travel, $550; and 
incidentals, $148. 


The Clearing House 


From time to time, the editors receive 
letters from Presbyterian churches mak- 
ing known their desire to acquire certain 
items of furnishings or equipment which 
other churches no longer need. In recent 
weeks the following needs have been 
br ‘ght to our attention. Responses 
should be sent direct to the inquirers, 
although PresBYTERIAN Lire likes to 
hear when needs have been met. 

—THE EDITORS 


« . .. The church which I serve, the 
German Presbyterian Church, a small 
congregation of some fifty members, 
needs badly a better covering for our 
church floor—about 165 square yards. 
Our very limited budget does not allow 
the purchase of a good new carpet, but 
the thought occurred to me that some 
church may be in the process of remod- 
eling or rebuilding—now or in the near 
future—and would be willing to sell us 
the quantity of floor covering we need. 
If so, I would thank the church for com- 
municating with me. 

—ALBERT KUHN 


Pastor, German Presbyterian Church 
Lansing, Iowa 


« My husband is the pastor of a small 
[mission] church which has been in 
existence for some fifty years. . . . We 
don’t have much money to spend, but 
we wonder if you ever hear of any 
churches who are interested in selling 
good used choir robes. 

. . » We have a robed junior choir 
of eighteen members and an adult choir 
of fifteen. . . . It would be a big boost 
to our adult choir to have robes too, 
and . . . we would like fifteen robes in 
good condition, either black or maroon, 
no velvet or velveteen. . . . We cannot 
afford new robes, but we can give a fair 
amount for good used ones. . . . 


—Mnrs. Ropert DEMING 
8807 “K” Street 
Vancouver, Washington 





A poem by Miriam Drury, wife , 
church historian Dr. Clifford M., seen 
pertinent somewhere in this issue whe 
Robinson concludes }j 


Dr. James 
analysis of the status and hope for we 
understanding and brotherhood. 


I Recognize No Walls 


I recognize no walls, no invisible 
barriers separating me from 
my fellows, 

I acknowledge no elevations 
setting one human being above 
another, 

And no abasements 
that require any man to cringe; 

I am a Christian, 

And if the Father, God, looks with 
compassion on a little child, 

If the creator of the universe 
notes the fall of a sparrow, 

And if the angels of heaven rejoice 
over One sinner returning, 

Then who am I 

to say: Move over, you; 
No admittance; 
Get out of here; 
No, I cannot do it— 
There must be a better way. 





The following parody by an unknow 
author must be well known to ma 
Presbyterians. We have found it in 
score of church bulletins, and a baker 


dozen pastors have asked us to reprintij 


so here it is: 


Why I Do Not Attend 
The Movies 


1. The manager of the theater 
called on me. 

2.1 did go a few times, but no 0 
spoke to me. Those who go the 
aren't very friendly. 

3. Every time I go they ask me tf 
money. 

4. Not all folks live up to the high mor 
standards of the films. 

5.1 went so much as a child, I’ve é 
cided I’ve had all the entertainmé 
I need. 

6. The performance lasts too long; 
can’t sit still for an hour and thre 
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quarters. 
7.1 don’t care for some of the peo 
I see and meet at the theater. 
8. I don’t always agree with what I he 
and see, * 
9.1 don’t think they have very 
music at the theater. 
10. The shows are held in the eve 
and that’s the only time I am able 
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be at home with the family. 














—R. J, 
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Associate editor Carl Karsch, who 
wrote The Lady Who Adopted a 
whe Neighborhood, (page 10), joined 
.¢ hil our staff in December. Carl had 
worl been an advertising copywriter with 

a sublimated urge to do religious 

articles—an urge which now and 
s then burst forth as a free-lanced 
le [story for a church _ publication. 
Standing six-feet-nine in his loafers, 
Carl is an arresting figure of a fel- 
low, especially when walking with 


ve [associate Jim Hoffman, who can 


8 


vith 


joice 





Carl G. Karsch 


draw himself up to a full five-feet- 
three. Visitors to the office often 
me marvel at the contrast between 
t in Carls desk, which is raised on 
bake! eight-inch blocks, and Jim’s chair, 


which contains two cushions. 


know 





rrint ij 
Carl Karsch also, towers above 
1 the heroine of his story in this 
issue, Maryal Knox. While strolling 
around East Harlem with Miss 
nevag Knox, Carl was intrigued with the 
shopping-bag she always carried. 
20 om The club of which she is leader, 
» thems Miss Knox explained, “is run on a 
shoestring, and people are always 
giving me new shoestrings.” Every- 
where she went, she was offered 
) mom games, puzzles, toys, and other gifts 
for the children in her club. She 
tarely returned to her office with 
the shopping-bag empty. 


5 
® 





THE COVER: Actor George Chand- 
let, who portrays missionary Shel- 
don Jackson in this picture, is an 
od pro at show biz. He got his start 
in vaudeville and stock tours, began 
in pictures in the silent days. Mr. 
Chandler is a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hollywood. 
The film And Now Tomorrow, made 

ina’? Commemorate the 150th anni- 
able@™’*tsary of National Missions this 
year, will be released May 27 at a 
mass-meeting of Presbyterians at 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 
















R. J. 
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MEDITATIONS 


“These Inner Selves of Ours” 


Jesus never made light of the conse- 
quences of sin, because of the effect 
of sin upon personality. Mark 9:43 
quotes him as saying: “If your hand 
causes you to sin, cut it off; it is better 
for you to enter life maimed than with 
two hands to go to hell, to the un- 
quenchable fire” (R.S.V.). 

Jesus distinguished between the real 
self and one’s physical nature, “If your 
hand causes you to sin,” he said. Does 
he not here make our bodies objective? 
Your hand is not you. We are not our 
bodies; we live in our bodies. In a real 
sense your hands are out there. Our 
bodies are not our real selves. We are 
not automobiles; rather we are behind- 
the-wheel drivers controlling speed and 
direction. There is, of course, an inter- 
relation between our bodies and our 
personalities, but we are not to identify 
them. 

Yet we are not independent of our 
bodies. Do we realize how much they 
have to do with our personalities? We 
are what we are largely because of what 
our eyes have seen, our ears have heard, 
our hands have handled, because of all 
that our physical senses have perceived. 
So Jesus says, “If your hand causes you 
to sin, cut it off.” Our use of our physical 
powers affects our personalities. We 
need therefore to be on our guard 
against any influence of our physical 
natures upon our real selves. 

Jesus gave the supreme place to per- 
sonality, the real “I” that dwells in our 
bodies. Personality is so important that 
we must guard against anything that 
harms these inner selves of ours. No 
sacrifice is too great to make for the sake 
of our better selves. If our hands lead 
us into sin, it is better to cut them off. 
Of course, Jesus was not teaching physi- 
cal self-mutilation; he was teaching self- 
control. Personality is more important 
than the body, in which and through 
which personality develops. 


A young minister watched a ca- 
thedral being erected across the street 
from his home. He saw the scaffolding 
rising higher day by day, and behind 
it he caught glimpses of the gray stone 
walls. One day the scaffolding was torn 
down, and then the cathedral stood forth 
in all its grandeur. The scaffolding was 
temporary; the cathedral beneath it 
permanent. So Jesus taught that within 
our physical bodies our personalities 


grow day by day. Some day the physical - 


scaffolding will be thrown off, and { 
personality, the soul, will stand fori 
Personality is eternal, and so is of 
preme importance. 

Furthermore, Jesus insisted that m 
has the power of choice. He can dete 
mine the way in which he will use }j 
capacities. Some materialistic psycho 
ogists say that we are slaves of 9 
physical natures. It is true, indeed, th 
we form habits and these habits m 
enslave us, but nevertheless Jesus taugi 
that we can make choices and that y 
are responsible for them. 


Right choices need to be m 
promptly, before we become enslave 
by habit. As Brutus said of Caesar, “Ap 
therefore think him as a serpents ¢ 
which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, gn 
mischievous, and kill him in the shel 

As John Oxenham said: 

To every man there openeth 

A Way, and Ways, and a Way... 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go. 


Prayer: Eternal God, who hast breathe 
into us thy Spirit and made us to} 
living souls, we thank thee for t 
bodies which thou hast created for 
to dwell in, and for all their marvelo 
capacities. Help us to use these Gol 
given powers in such a way that 
may grow day by day in likeness 
Jesus Christ. Keep us from being e 
slaved by our physical desires, and @ 
able us to master them. Help us to 
thee who art a Spirit, in spirit andi 
truth. Through Jesus Christ our Lor 
Amen. 


Scripture Reading 

First Day: Mark 9:43-50, The fuller life. 

Second Day: Luke 4:1-4. The temptation 
hunger. 

Third Day: Proverbs 23:29-35. The temptation 
drink. 

Fourth Day: Proverbs 6:6-11. The temptation 
laziness. 

Fifth Day: Luke 12:13-21. The temptation 
material prosperity. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 16:21-26. The value of t 
inner life. 

Seventh Day: Mark 10:17-22. Putting pos 
before the soul. 

Eighth Day: Matthew 6:22-34. Life is more? 
portant than things. 

Ninth Day: I Cosinthians 9:24-27. The price 
victory. 

Tenth Day: James 1:12-18. “Enticed.” 

Eleventh Day: I Corinthians 10:1-13. ‘Take 

Twelfth Day: Philippians 3;1-11. Losing all thi 
for Christ. 

Thirteenth Day: Philippians 3:12-16. Life’s ge 
est prize. 

Fourteenth Day: Romans 7:18 to 8:4. Vi 
through Christ. 

—Park Hays MI 
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EDI, ORIAL COMMENT 


DEMOCRACY CAN WORK IN INDIA—IF 


We can yet save India from Communism and, 
with it, probably most of non-Communist Asia. Action 
must be prompt, for, according to Chester Bowles. 
American Ambassador to India, the turning point will 
be reached within the next four years. Paul Hoffman 
has said, “India in 1952 stands where China stood in 
1946.” If India goes the way of China, the outlook 
will be dark indeed for the free world. 

Under all but insuperable difficulties, the people of 
India have already set up a democratic government. 
The three-months-long election in which 350 million 
people chose democratic freedom rather than totali- 
tarian dictatorship has been called “the first major 
defeat suffered by ‘international communism in the 
cold war.” Unquestionably the Indian people want 
democracy. But they can keep it only if they can be 
fed. Democratic government exists by popular con- 
sent; however, people will not give their consent to a 
government under which they must starve. In such 
a situation Communism does not have to come bear- 
ing food. It can win without taking to itself any bur- 
dens or obligations. In hard times, free people change 
their government on the theory that a change couldn't 
make things worse, and might make them better. 
Communists, therefore, have merely to say, “You've 
tried democracy and are starving. It has not fed you 
and never will. Go Communist, and you'll be able to 
eat.” Thus, Communism takes over by default rather 
than super-cleverness. It has never been able to win 
any country in which economic conditions were 
normal, except for some small states bordering Russia. 

The trouble is that there is no way for distressed 


THE IMPACT OF THE 


This year twelve Presbyterian colleges par- 
ticipated in a survey of their alumni; 3,992 question- 
naires brought 1,290 replies from graduates since 


* 1890. 


Professor F. C. Rosecrance of New York Univer- 
sity, who analyzed the returns, comments that in this 
group “divorce was negligible’—a small fraction of 
one per cent. Ninety-three per cent of the alumni 
were church members. A very substantial proportion 
held offices or other responsible positions in their 
churches. Ten per cent were in full-time religious vo- 
cations. Two-thirds were active in one or more phases 
of community service. In the remaining one-third 
were many recent graduates. 

Statements from some Church college alumni indi- 
cate that contacts outside of classes constituted their 
most important educational experience. It was thus 
that they were influenced to determine the uses to 
which their college educations should be put. There 
are basic questions to be asked about any educational 
system. Is it a good thing for society that people are 
being educated? Is our educational system developing 
the kind of persons who can be trusted to make some 
better use of the fantastic powers which education 
places in their hands than the manufacture of fantas- 
tic weapons? Secular institutions traditionally are 
neutral on these questions. For the Church college, 
however, the development of clear thinking about the 
purpose of one’s education is a primary objective. 

When all formative influences upon students are 
considered, the small college, even though not so well 


people to take Communism on trial. Its victims cannot 
change their minds or even make an outcry, for they 
are chained and gagged. For these reasons, to halt 
Communism we must see to it that under democracy 
the people of India need not starve. 

This does not mean that Americans must feed 
India. The Indians do not want that, and we couldn't 
do it if they did. What they do want, and what we 
can do, is to help them to get to the place where they 
can feed themselves. To do this calls for technical 
assistance and a limited amount of capital loans from 
the government and private enterprise. 

Few people realize the heroic efforts the Indian 
government is making to solve the food-production 
problem. One hundred and thirty-five river-valley 
irrigation projects have been initiated. One, near 
Madras, will increase the food supply by 2,000,000 
tons a year, an amount equal to the 1951-52 food 
loan from America. 

Under Point Four technical assistance, forty urban- 
rural projects are to be started with the intent of in- 
creasing by 75 per cent the yield of these areas al- 
ready under cultivation. 

“America has the unique chance to share now, 
before it is too late, in an . . . attack on the poverty 
and misery where communism breeds, and support 
the only means by which communism can be defeated 
among Asia’s millions,” Mr. Bowles is convinced. Such 
aid is not “charity”—it is a sound investment in a 
stable and peaceful world. If we are farsighted 
enough to invest millions now, we shall save millions 
of lives and billions of dollars in the near future. 


CHURCH COLLEGE 


equipped, is a better educational instrument than the 
large university. Statistically, the graduate of the 
small college stands a four-times-better chance of be- 
ing listed in Who’s Who than the graduate of the large 
university. This is because education is a group ex- 
perience. If education is to be fully successful, the 
group has to be small enough so that students and 
faculty relationships are sufficiently intimate to permit 
sharing of views and to compel personal adjustments 
to the varied needs of other people. 

The character-building influence of the Church 
college is shown by such statements on the question- 
naires as: “College made church work seem a normal 
thing,” “it stressed the importance of religion in all 
phases of living,” “the general religious program was 
the core of college life, not a separate activity.” 

The Church college, poorly supported and handi- 
capped as it is, has over the years fully justified itself 
as the best place for the undergraduate to prepare for 
the abundant and fruitful life. With nine-tenths of 
the nation’s leadership coming from the college- 
trained, American Christians have a tremendous stake 
in higher education under Christian auspices. It would 
be no particular financial burden for the Presbyterian 
Church to stabilize our schools. 

The Roman Catholic Church is fully alive to this 
opportunity but, if Protestant churches do not soon 
rise to it, the leadership of the nation wili no longer 
come from Protestantism or reflect the democratic 
ideals which depend upon the traditions of the Prot- 
estant churches for their survival. 


By Paut CALVIN PAYNE 
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HE telephone rang, and an 

irate voice demanded of the 

Chinese staff-worker who an- 

swered it whether Jimmy 

Wong was still on the play- 
ground. If so, send him home because 
it was late. Chester Fong, the boys 
worker at Donaldina Cameron House 
in San Francisco, found Jimmy and gave 
him the message. 

“I don’t want to go home.” The man 
recognized desperation in the voice. 
This was more than a youngsters un- 
willingness to leave a good ballgame. 
He learned that Jimmy and a sister, 
orphans, were living with an aunt who 
did not want them. In school he was 
always lost in the crowd. Nobody 
wanted him anywhere, except here at 
the Presbyterian center. 

Mr. Fong went home with Jimmy. 
He found an aunt whose own struggle 
with poverty made some excuse for her 
bad temper. But she agreed that Jimmy 
could go to the mission-house play- 
ground every day after school if some- 
one would send him home in time for 
supper. 

Now a small shadow can be seen 
every afternoon tagging around after 
Chester Fong. Jimmy has a friend, who 
has lifted a load of insecurity too heavy 
for one boy to carry. 

Work with and for children is an 
important part of the responsibility of 
the Board of National Missions, and that 
work has many forms. On special occa- 
sions, such as Children’s Day, June 8, 
the Church’s attention is turned toward 
children and their needs. 

Take Sunday school missions, for ex- 
ample. In this work last year seventy 
missionaries traveled more than 1,278,- 
000 miles, taking the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to 52,680 families living beyond 
the reach of organized church life. In 
Rocky Mountain “ghost towns,” up 
“hollers” in the southern mountains, in 
Nebraska sand-dune country, in lumber 
camps, mining towns, and many other 
areas, they organized home departments, 
cradle rolls, young people’s conferences 
and regular Sunday schools; out of their 
work grew eighty-three organized Pres- 
byterian churches. 

The Board maintains or cooperates 
with other denominations in the work 
of forty schools and colleges, from 
Alaska to Puerto Rico, of which twenty- 
three are elementary or include lower 
grades. The record of these schools in 
training for Christian living is impres- 
sive. This year the schools in Caibarién, 
Cuba, in celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary, undertook to raise money for a 
greatly needed assembly room. The 
children’s part was a collection of dimes, 
with the goal of making the “circuit” of 
Cuba, each dime counting as one mile. 


This was done, and still the dimes kept 
coming in. The youngsters started for 
National Missions headquarters in New 
York, via the map; and the head of the 
school wrote that New York had been 
invaded by Cuban dimes, to a total of 
over six thousand “miles” of giving. 

A good many children are running 
around today who would not be here at 
all if it were not for the medical services 
of National Missions. Medical care is 
provided at Ganado, Arizona; Cordele, 
Georgia; Embudo, New Mexico; San 
Juan, Mayaguez, and E] Guacio, Puerto 
Rico; and through a share in the Inter- 
national Hospital in Trujillo City, capi- 
tal of the Dominican Republic. 

“Community stations” automatically 
means, among other things, children’s 
clubs, classes, or playgrounds, whether 
among city Negro children as at Camac 
Center in Philadelphia, or Spanish- 
speaking boys and girls in San Antonio, 
Texas, or Tennessee mountain young- 
sters at Sunset Gap. In each case the 
fifty or more such centers meet a specific 
need in its area, where poverty, lan- 
guage differences, isolation, or other 
causes shut numbers of people away 
from the abundant life that Jesus wished 
for his people. 

In 1951, two special needs in the in- 
terest of children were presented to the 
women of the churches, and their help 
was asked. At Haines House, Haines, 
Alaska, a cottage was needed for the 
older children and their house-parents, 
and additional funds needed for an 
executive's house, and for remodeling 
other facilities. Here Alaskan children 
—Eskimo, Indian, and white — whose 
homes are unsuitable for them because 
of illness, poverty, or other problems, 
live a cheerful normal life. 

The other need was for a cottage for 
the older children, and fireproofing of 
the infirmary and main building, at the 
Ming Quong Home for Chinese children 
in Los Gatos, California. This, like 
Haines House, is a home for children 
whose families cannot care for them. 

The estimated cost of the two build- 
ing projects was $125,000. The women’s 
organizations went over the top, pro- 
viding $128,220.38 for this work. 

The children repay the interest. Out 
of projects such as these have come 
teachers, directors of religious education, 
nurses, pastors, and others in full-time 
church careers. From them, too, are 
coming thousands of others whose 
lives show the influence of their con- 
tacts with Christian missions, here and 
now, as well as later in life when as 
grown men and women they have be- 
come, in the motto of Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College in Sitka, Alaska, “Com- 
petent Christian Citizens.” 

—CONSTANCE M. HALLock 
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the home’s sprawling ranchhouse at Los Gatos, California bedtime stories. Many of the Chinese-American girls living 
the setting for daily devotions, chores, picnics, and here will go on to the high-school-age unit at Oakland, 
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Miss Maryal Knox is in her 50th year of social work in East Harlem, New York. 


The Lady Who 
Adopted a Neighborhood 


| ype Fifth Avenue lumbered an 
ancient open-type touring car, top 
down and jammed to the running boards 
with gypsies in colorful costumes that 
stole the show from fashionable pass- 
ersby. It was a beautiful Sunday after- 
noon in May, and the tribe—or as many 
as could wedge themselves into the 
faithful vehicle—was bound for a ride 
in the country. 

Suddenly, excited shouts came from 
several children on the rear seat, and 
a half-dozen arms began waving franti- 
cally at an elderly lady strolling on the 
sidewalk. “Miss Knox—Miss Knox—h'llo, 
Miss Knox.” Hardly had the car pulled 
from the line of traffic and lurched to an 
uneasy stop at the curb before the patch- 
work quilt of grownups and children 
peweat out like a circus act to greet 
their friend. 

People were pausing to wonder: Who 
is this Miss Knox? Why are these gyp- 
sies so well acquainted with her? She's 
even calling the children by their first 
names. 

Miss Knox, whom the tribe was so 
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By CARL G. KARSCH 


glad to meet again, is Miss Maryal Knox, 
a member of Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. For the 
past fifty years, she has been working 
to improve living conditions for the 
ever-changing national groups in one of 
the big city’s worst slums, East Harlem. 
Her early experience in this area was 
gained as she served in various capaci- 
ties on the staff of Union Settlement, 
which ranks among the country’s largest 
neighborhood houses. There followed a 
brief period as headworker of Little Italy 
House, in Brooklyn, before she returned 
to East Harlem to take charge of the 
110th Street Neighborhood Club, where 
she has remained for thirty-two years. 
The club itself is small, consisting of 
four rooms on the first floor of a cold 
water tenement. Purpose of the club is 
to provide a place for boys and girls 
to play in the afternoons between the 
hour when school is dismissed and din- 
nertime. 


As the name implies, the club 
mainly for the children on both 
of 110th Street, which, were it not 
Miss Knox's ability to show diife 
groups how to get along, would J 
ably have been the scene of many! 
disputes between Italians and P 
Ricans. In other blocks of East 
where the two groups live side by 
there is constant friction, and spe 
violence and criminality. Here, howe 
the story is much different. There 
been one juvenile arrest recorded ag 
this section of 110th Street in # 
years. 

That such a record is no acdit 
can be learned from the way Miss 
gained the gypsies’ friendship. 

One afternoon two years before 
incident on Fifth Avenue, a six-yé 

irl, a newcomer, stood in the doe 
of the club. After a moment's hesit 
she walked over to a table where ag 
was playing pick-up-sticks, and 
was invited to take a turn herself. 
fore going home, the dark-eyed g 
Miss Knox her name: Dorothy 
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fill 
hildre: 





{knew that wasn’t her right name,” she 
walls, “because from her dress I could 
»e she was a gypsy.” A few days later 
elegation from the tribe’s tenement 
had grown to seventeen. 

Then it happened—several Italian chil- 
ten came to Miss Knox, who was seated 
hind her desk, and reported they were 
mitting the club. “We don’t like the 
wosies. She made no speech but sent 
hem back to their games. Gradually, 
however, she helped the gypsy children 
into their coats, reminding them, “It’s 
ime to be going home.” As the door 
Nosed behind the last one, Miss Knox 
willed those who remained, the Italian 
boys and girls, to gather around her 


“We've got something in this club,” 

e began, “that no other group in the 
sity has—not even big Union Settlement. 
reve got gypsies. But we've got to be 

ful not to frighten them away. You 
now about gypsies . . .” and she went 
bn to tell the youngsters, eagerly listen- 
ng, some gypsy lore. 

Even before she was finished, little 
balvatore broke in, “Do you think we 
rightened them today, Miss Knox?” 

Rosa, taking advantage of the inter- 
ption, asked, “If we are real good, do 
ou think they will come to our Christ- 
mas party next month?” 

Many of them did come to the party, 
it not all, Since Miss Knox had pro- 
ided presents for everyone, she sent 
Dorothy-the one who made the first 
old visit on behalf of the clan—home 
ith her arms full of gifts for the others. 
Shortly after this, the tribe moved. “I 
idn’t see them again until they spotted 
ne walking along Fifth Avenue.” 

In addition to the Christmas party, 
eld in the basement of a Baptist church 
n 123rd Street, there are three annual 
ats to which all club members look 
ward. Springtime means a trip to the 
sat Madison Square Garden. A few 
lonths later, it’s time to go to camp. 
t year fifty-four children were sent to 
ine camps operated by civic, church, 
id volunteer agencies. Autumn brings 
mother jaunt to the Garden, this time 
it the rodeo. Tickets for both the circus 
md _wild-west show are provided 
reh@™erough the United Neighborhood 

gum OUSES, a city-wide cooperative associa- 






















The weeks between these high points 

filled with games and al of 
lous sorts, by means of which the 
hildren learn to get along together, no 
ater whether their parents speak Ital- 
m or Spanish. Two afternoons each 
tek there is instruction. On Wednes- 
Mrs. Jennie Davies, also a mem- 
of Madison Avenue Church, teaches 
girls beadwork and needlecraft. Mr. 
orten Mentz, an artist, comes on Friday 
ms for an art class made up of 
e older boys and girls. 
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Every day the children are taught the 
lessons of personal neatness, orderli- 
ness, and tidiness without realizing it. 
“Now, Carman, you don’t want to play 
house with those dirty hands—you’d bet- 
ter go home and wash them first,” re- 
marks Miss Knox to a small black-haired 
Puerto Rican girl. A few minutes later 
she reappears, smiling at her clean hands. 
She is “mother” for the afternoon. Much 
of the wood for the potbellied stove is 
supplied by the boys, who salvage it from 
the trash barrels of grocery stores. Before 
leaving, one of them shovels the day’s 
collection of ashes into a can while sev- 
eral others sweep up and get out the 
“big chairs,” for tonight is the women’s 
club. 

Early in her career Miss Knox de- 
cided that mothers also needed an oppor- 
tunity to get together for recreation. 
Accordingly, Tuesday night was set aside 
for playing games, going to the movies, 
or just sitting around to discuss whatever 
was troubling them. Usually if it’s game 
night there is a prize for the winner. 
On one such evening the lady who won 
did so for the first time. As she untied 
the package, Miss Knox recalls her own 
feeling of embarrassment. “The prize 
was merely two guest towels that had 
been given to me and never used because 
I didn’t like the colors.” The Italian 
lady’s reaction was quite unexpected. 
Delightedly she held them up and ex- 





claimed, “Now I have a cover to keep 
my spaghetti warm.” 

Mothers are encouraged by Miss Knox 
not to bind their children with the prej- 
udices of the neighborhood. High on the 
list of dislikes is college, probably be- 
cause so few are able to attend. A strong 
stigma is attached to any who, with the 
assistance of a scholarship, have the 
opportunity. 

Miss Knox, by keeping in touch with 
her clubmembers after they are too old 
to attend, knew that one girl, the daugh- 
ter of an Italian kommer was about 
to reject a scholarship offer. She stopped 
the teenager on the street and pointed 
out how going to college might make 
life better for | oe and her parents than 
it had ever been. Encouraged by the 
conversation with Miss Knox, the girl 
went to Hunter College and is now en- 
rolled in evening classes at Columbia 
University in preparation for her mas- 
ter’s degree in mathematics. 

Other types of family problems have 
been solved by this social worker, who, 
although in her early seventies, still 
maintains a full schedule. Overcrowded 
apartments breed tensions and frustra- 
tions leading to family discord and, fre- 

uently, broken homes. Using the chil- 
F me as her reason for wanting to heln 
she has kept many parents from becom- 
ing discouraged and deserting each 
other. One boy, a shy lad named Frankie, 





Children of East Harlem’s principal racial groups—lItalian, Negro, and Puerto 
Rican—live on 110th Street. At the club Miss Knox shows them how to get along. 
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Adopted a Neighborhood 


was growing more and more timid. He 
even skipped club several times, al- 
though he had been a faithful member. 
Miss Knox, suspecting he might be em- 
barrassed by trouble at home, investi- 
gated and found that his father would 
disappear for a couple of weeks at a time. 
When he returned, the mother accepted 
him until he again began the cycle of 
heavy drinking and being out late at 
night. Then she would refuse to let him 
come home, at which time he once more 
disappeared. Miss Knox arranged to see 
both the father and mother separately to 
explain how this irregular pattern of life 
was affecting not only Frankie but his 
five brothers and sisters. The parents 
agreed to a new start, and with the 
continued encouragement of Miss Knox, 
the family has remained together. 

Helping families obtain a better place 
to live occupies much of her time. 
Through her position as chairman of the 
housing committee of the East Harlem 
Council for Community Planning, she 
is well known in the offices of city of- 
ficials. They respect her for what she is: 
a hard worker who first learns all she 
can about a problem and then won't 
give up until something’s done. 

This has been the case with inade- 
quate housing, which Miss Knox believes 
must be improved before racial bitter- 


ness is lessened. Prior to the post-war 
period, there had been no new housing 
in East Harlem in fifty years, and most 
of the buildings have been standing for 
eighty. She was largely responsible for 
getting the first of the new projects—the 
James Weldon Johnson houses—off the 
drawing boards and into existence. 
While it was still in the planning stage, 
her adopted niece made a model of the 
site as it then appeared. Miss Knox car- 
ried this model plus a sketch of the 
proposed project to meetings in schools, 
churches, and libraries throughout the 
community. Later, when applications for 
the new apartment houses were being 
accepted, she again spoke before gather- 
ings of residents and explained that 
rumors they had heard of excessive re- 
strictions in the new community were 
groundless. 

No sooner was the first apartment 
house occupied than Miss Knox began 
calling on each of the sixty-three fam- 
ilies, inviting them to an open house at 
a nearby church, “You have all heard 
about the bad things that go on in East 
Harlem,” she told them, “and we'd like 
you to know about our good side, too.” 
At the welcoming session were ministers 
from churches in East Harlem. Speakers 
told the newcomers about the baby 
health center, playground facilities, and 
other phases of civic planning. As each 
new unit in the project was completed, 
a similar program was arranged. Miss 


Knox made personal calls on more tha 
half of the 1,300 original families wi 
moved into the apartment house deve 
opment. 

Not all of her time, however, is ¢ 
voted to East Harlem. Miss Knox is aly 
an active member of her congregation, 
where she has been a teacher in { 
intermediate department of the churd 
school for forty years. As a member q 
the church's World Service Council, sy 
has met half a dozen DP boats and dis 
tributed candy and toys to the children 
“I have yet to see a tear that a bar, 
chocolate couldn’t make disappear,” se 
says. 

Miss Knox, born in Japan to Preshy. 
terian missionary parents, is the dang). 
ter of Dr. George William Knox, wh 
later became a professor of the histoy 
and philosophy of religion at Unin 
Seminary. Her two sisters, Carol and 
Dorothea, are also members of Madison 
Avenue Church, while her brother, Jay 
is a bank officer in Camden, New Jersey 
In addition to her tasks for the congr 
gation and East Harlem, Miss Knox haf 
also found time to rear three girls. Tw 
of them are now married and a thin 
Nadia Edmends, lives with her in 
apartment near Columbia University, 

Isn't all this hard work tiring? N Nat 
in the least, assures Miss Knox. “Mostd 
all, people should have fun in the work 
—I have my fun helping those who neej 
it most.” 
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unite of the James Weldon Johnson project contrast sharply with the East Harlem tenements seen in the backgre 
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traveler comes home. The author stands 
side a nylon map tracing his global 
ey. The map was presented to Dr. 
binson at a dinner held in his honor by 
he Church’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
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aM profoundly convinced that the 
Memocratic way of the free world— 
eWay of individual initiative, dignity, 
i responsibility—is the best means to 
orld happiness, security, and freedom 
om want and fear, I am equally con- 
ted that we can win the world to 
t way. But the winning requires a 
tive, clear-cut hold on new policies 
d methods. Democracy is a moral and 
itual force of ideas and ideals, but 
needs implementation by people who 
committed enough to go forth and 

under the most difficult and des- 
ate circumstances. This was the way 
our founding fathers, and so it must 
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HAT WE CAN DO 
FOR OUR FRIENDS ABROAD 


istian insight, criticism and, above all, concentration 




































are needed. Then, we can stand against the moral vacuum 


and the political corruption that destroys the moral fiber 


of people all over the world. 


By James H. Robinson 


be for us. Although we must remain 
strong and share our strength, we will 
win not with arms or money. They are 
not enough. Friendships of any worth- 
while quality or lasting value cannot 
be vot met | There are points of strat- 
egy to be developed which won't cost 
nearly as much money as we are spend- 
ing, but which will achieve far greater 
results. 

We can begin by trying to help make 
our friends abroad believe we really un- 
derstand the basis of the world revolu- 






tion and that we, not the Communists, 
as Paul Hoffman recently said, are the 
real revolutionaries. But the burden of 
the proof is on us. We know of our 
friends’ complaints—they are similar to 
those in our bill of particulars in the 
Revolutionary War, We must want to see 
them free, and we must help them to 
true national and individual freedom. 
And somehow we must find ways to deal 
with others of our friends who cling to 
colonialism and imperialism. We must 
help them to see that a new day is here. 

We must not merely talk about de- 
mocracy and freedom: we must do some- 
thing about it to bring it within reach 
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Let’s Outmatch the Communists where it counts—with the peopk Ne 


of all people. That means purely and 
simply that we must re-examine not only 
the nature of the crisis but the methods 
we have chosen to meet it. Nor must 
we evade the necessity to re-examine 
the kind of people and governments— 
some of which are dictatorial, corrupt, 
and reactionary — with which we are 
allied. We must speak up. People in the 
Far East ask, “What is America’s aim in 
Southeast Asia? Why don’t you speak 
up about South Africa?” I'm not sug- 
gesting at all that we interfere in the 
domestic affairs of other nations, but our 
silence gives a kind of consent that is 
unhealthy for free-world hopes. 

If we'd begin to be a little patient 
and understanding and give at least as 
much energy to our friends as we re- 
lease against Communism, the dividends 
would be astounding. We can begin by 
committing a whole group of young 
Americans to identify themselves with 
the people in the struggle against pov- 
erty, hunger, disease, and ignorance. 
The interest of the whole world would 
be served by committing the lives of our 
finest, ablest young people abroad. In 
turn, it would be the most enriching 
experience they could possibly obtain in 
their lifetime. Our friends abroad also 
have much to give, despite their poverty 
and ignorance. But, with the possible 
exception of missionaries and a few Point 
Four personnel, we will have to come 
closer to these people than Americans 
have ever yet come. 


The Way Democracy Works 

Democracy comes from within com- 
mitted individuals as a voluntary effort. 
Thus it follows that a whole lot of vol- 
untary organizations, foundations, and 
individuals—not only the government— 
ought to supply committed lives. We 
should not do this because it is charity 
or because it promotes our self interest 
or because we are afraid, but because 
it is right, because it is the way democ- 
racy works, and because there are people 
who need the investment of our lives. 
All of this takes real humility and a 
consecration to people because God 
loves them. It is pertinent here to sug- 
gest that American college and univer- 
sity students should immediately adopt 
colleges and universities—Christian and 
non-Christian—across the world. A na- 
tion-wide collegiate effort to help free- 
thinking, democratic - minded students 
who struggle and suffer for an education 
could greatly strengthen future demo- 
cratic leadership. These students warm 
your heart when you see where and how 
thev live and study. The seriousness of 
their lives and the privations they accept 
just to get an education are heroic, But 
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let’s not give them second-hand, cast-off 
help. That's an insult to Asia especially, 
which has been considered second-class 
for too long. The students and other 
young Pne. J all over the world want 
the same thing. They have the same 
ideals, hopes, and dreams for freedom, 
they want educational preparation for a 
life's work, and they want to link their 
hands with students of other lands. 
Again and again, I was asked: “Are the 
Communists the only ones to take us 
seriously?” 


The Village Level 

Nothing — positively nothing — can 
stand against a committed face-to-face 
relationship. We must get down to the 
village level—that’s where most of the 
people live in Asia and the Middle East. 
We must not try to Americanize them. 
We must respect them, listen to them, 
and live with them long enough to con- 
vince them of our sincerity. Then they 
will have faith in us. I saw this actually 
happen with many of the missionaries. 
As I said previously, most of the people 
don’t have radios and can’t read. The 
Voice of Asia and the printed material 
of our information services do not reach 
them. But the people are intelligent, and 
they respond to individual presentation. 
Give me a quartet of able, informed, 
clear-thinking young Negro singers and 
let me loose in Asia for a year. I can 
guarantee that we—or groups like us— 
could reach more millions and win more 
friends for the free world than any of 
our present plans or projects—govern- 
ment or otherwise. We try to influence 
leaders—that’s fine—but we must help 


to win the masses who might overthn 
these leaders. This is where Communi 
always concentrate. We've got to 
match the Communists where it count 
with the people. 

That brings up the fact that Americ 
Negroes are today among America’s} 
assets in the Far East. Every door; 
Asia is open to Negroes in places whe 
doors do not open now to most whi 
Americans. I saw a few good exampk 
of this in government service. The Fi 
bright student exchange program, Poj 
Four, and ECA were making excel 
use of a few. Such people would bed 
best answers to Communist propagand 
because white people in Asia are ap 
gists at best about race problems. Mos 
them, unfortunately—not excluding { 
diplomatic corps—are abominably igm 
ant at precisely the sorest spot—the po 
tive aspects of American race relatio 
If we really understood the nature 
the crisis, we would make haste tog 
a group of bright, young, carefully 
lected Negroes out to Asia as fast as 
can, especially in the diplomatic com 
But to make the most effective use 
them, we'd have to begin, and beg 
now, to do more about our race pr 
lems. And the place to start doing sor 
thing is in our capital city of Washi 
ton, D. C. The ending of discriminati 
in Washington alone would effect am 
umental victory overseas for our way 
life. But the effort has to be real, since 
and continuing, else it will fall flat. I 
not make this suggestion for selfish r 
sons, but because it is right and becam 
I, too, am an American. 

When foreign students come to Ame 


» author discusses basic issues with high school young people in Hor 
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pliNeeded: Christian optimism to counter fear. 






















ia, let’s send some of these guests to 
Negro colleges. Everywhere—Europe in- 
duded—students and faculty members 
aggested this without any prompting 
fom me. Yet, a few weeks ago a Japan- 
se student was denied the privilege of 
entering a Negro school in Alabama be- 
cause it was ruled by public authorities 
that he was a Caucasian. The occupation 
forces in Japan send students to some 
Mcolleges in America that are not nearly 
Mas good as some Negro colleges. And 
we must not forget students from Africa. 
Itwould be to the free world’s advantage 
io educate the future leadership of this 
continent. We could do it for $100,000 
year—not even the period to our 1952 
national budget. India, whose entire 
budget is only two-thirds that of the city 
of New York alone, gives fifty free schol- 
ips a year to African students. When 
asked why, I was told, “Because we 
don't want to see someone else provide 
to ga leadership we wouldn't even follow.” 






dollars a year now, we can save hun- 
dreds of millions in the future, plus the 
inestimable value of the lives of our 
young men and women. The 
hoice is open—and there is still time. 
shakespeare said, “There is a tide in the 
fairs of men, which, taken at the flood 
ds on to fortune; omitted, all the 
wage of their life is bound in shallows 
nd in miseries.” And he added, appro- 
priately, “On such a full sea are we now 
float, and we must take the current 
hen it serves or lose our ventures.” 
ese words have an ominous ring that 
sounds like the sledge-hammer blow 
of truth. 
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Christian Optimism 





| Christianity holds an increasingly im- 
Mertant role in the present hour. Most 
of all, Christian optimism is needed to 
pounteract the fear which stalks stark 
un real across our country and our 
world, Christian forces have never in the 
fast given up hope.under the most cha- 
ie circumstances. In this day of frustra- 
when we cannot see the end of 
trials, we must first believe, and 
win others to believe, that a free 
fous society is the only society 
ich squares with the nature of man 
Poffers unlimited horizons for the 
. In fact, when things are most 
Macult and the times darkest, Christian 
fees have often made their greatest ad- 
ances. They have been willing to chal- 
p the adversaries of human decency, 
fice, and freedom when these adver- 
fies Were in their most successful hour. 
breover, Christian insight and criticism 
t desperately needed if we are to 
ana against the moral vacuum created 
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For a hundred thousand scholarship . 


by the backwash of the war and the 
political corruption which dessicates the 
moral fiber of people all over the world. 
Corruption is bad enough in the U. S., 
but in the East it has long been the 
accepted fact that a public official could 
get rich by public graft. There are, how- 
ever, exceptional individuals who are 
incorruptible. And it was often said to 
me by non-Christians, “We can trust 
the Christians out here.” 

Christian influence is far more sig- 
nificant all through the Middle and Far 
East than the number of converts to 
the faith would lead one to believe. The 
profound influence of Christianity has 
been felt all over the world through 
hospitals, health centers, demonstration 
farms, and schools and colleges. Many 
times I heard Moslems and Hindus quote 
from what they thought were writings 
from their own sacred literature. They 
laughed when I told them what they 
said sounded like either the Old Testa- 
ment or the Gospels, But they did admit, 
“Well, I suppose it’s the influence of 
that Christian college I went to.” 


We Must Speak Up 


Christians must not be afraid of the 
words and the ideas which are connoted 
by peace, democracy, freedom, and rev- 
olution, just because Communists have 
corrupted the terms and tried to pervert 
and confuse definitions for these basic 
ideas. We must stand up boldly and 
proclaim our allegiance to these words. 
Through them we must teach pecple the 
way of individual initiative, responsibil- 
ity, self-respect, self-government. We 
must hold more fully the one world 
concept of thinking and act on it in 
concert. The aim of Christianity is not 
to enslave people, but to lead them to 
the abundant life and to help them to 
find themselves. It is the religious forces 
of America, you and I, who best can 
tell America the fact—many people who 
want to be our friends are afraid of us. 
The fact is not so much why they are 
afraid, but just that they are. But we 
must think and act constructively to allay 
fear about things like our favorable 
money balance—a great source of world 
irritation. In addition, the constant talk 
about hydrogen bombs and atomic ar- 
tillery leads people to believe that we 
are being corrupted by this power. 
Church people must speak up when they 
feel that our monetary or military power 
is being abused. 

There are, however, more specific 
problems for American Christians to con- 
sider. This summer U. S. Protestant 
churches are sending a mere handful of 
seventy work camp ambassadors to Eu- 
rope and Asia. In these precarious times 











BLIND, ALONE, 
FORGOTTEN... 





There are many blind children in Korea 
and throughout the Orient who are truly 
“Alone and Forgotten.” Orphaned, home- 
less, and abandoned, they are in need of 
tender care, and the bare necessities of 
life. Christian schools and homes for the 
blind must rescue them from beggary and 
neglect. 


The John Milton Society for The Blind, 
officially sponsored agency of more than 
50 Protestant Churches in the United 
States and Canada, extends vital aid to 
such institutions overseas. Through the 
distribution of Christian literature, in 
nine languages, in Braille and talking 
book form the Society opens the way to 
a fuller life for blind children and adults 
everywhere. It differs from other agen- 
cies for the blind in that it is devoted 
primarily to meeting the moral and re- 
ligious needs of those it helps. 


YOU CAN HELP 


In the words of our beloved president, 
Helen Keller, “There is no lovelier way 
to express one’s gratitude for sight than 
to extend a helping band te someone in 
the dark.” Your gift in any amount is 
vitally needed . . . it will help to make 
God's love real to blind children through- 
out the world. 








Rn 


| John Milton Society for the Blind rm ! 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. i 
In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose I 


to be used in your World Mission | 
to the Blind. 
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A feature length motion picture of 
gripping intensity — an inspiring les- 
son about CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Wealthy, eccentric, an old man is conspired 
against by relatives — accused by friends and 
family of mental incompetence — humiliated 
through a court trial because he believed that 
“All | Have Belongs To God!” 

A powerful lesson in Christian Stewardship 
that will leave a never-to-be-forgotten im- 
pression on mind and heart! 


16 mm. Sound Black and White 
61 Minutes Rental $17.50 


PLAN FOR AN EARLY SHOWING! 
Ask your visual aids dealer or denominational 
bookstore— or write direct. 


oom Other Concordia Productions 


Torn Between These Two. . . Dot- 
ing mother learns chat Christian 
Love reaches beyond family ties. 

Tammy ...A small child points the 
way to salvation. 

Reaching From Heaven .. . God 
uses ordinary people to accomplish 
His purpose in the lives of others. 

Power Of God ... Problems of mod- 
ern life solved by the Word of God. 


Ask For Catalog 
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What We Can Do for 
Our Friends Abroad 


we ought to be sending seven hundred. 
The seventy ought to be the Presbyterian 
quota alone. These young people are far 
more worthy of export than cheap movies 
or soft drinks (although I do not mean 
to discredit the latter). 

In a like manner, we must send forth 
more tough-minded young missionaries. 
They must be consecrated, skilled, hum- 
ble, and willing to run-risks, accept pen- 
alties, and work with and under the 
direction of national Christian leaders in 
the younger churches. Teachers, doc- 
tors, sanitary engineers, agricultural ex- 
perts, nurses, architects, evangelists, and 
labor experts should all be enrolled in 
this great new army. This will take 
money, but the Christian forces will have 
to find it by sharing to a greater degree. 
No piecemeal effort will do. It must be 
a joint concentrated effort by all of the 
churches. Fragmentary mission work is 
wasteful, sinful, inefficient, and unable 
to carry the assistance so urgently 
needed. Again there is the glorious op- 
portunity to use Negro missionaries to 
great advantage, which no major church 
is prepared to do with more than a mere 
token force at the moment. Nor do I 
exclude the so-called Negro denomina- 
tions. They should count it the privilege 
of service to Christ and the free world 
to increase their work in Africa, Asia, 
and Europe. The call came to me every- 
where for Negro missionaries. We must 
answer. And we need to obtain the 
ablest young people—both Negro and 


white—for these mission tasks. 


Many Want to Go 

There is also the challenge of sending 
more missionaries of the younger 
churches to less fortunate places, Many 
want to go. Like the three brothers in 
a Japanese medical college who want to 
give themselves to Albert Schweitzer's 
work in Africa; or the young Thai stu- 
dents at a Christian youth conference 
who sent the offerings they might have 
used for themselves to Agape, the fa- 
mous Italian youth center. What a lift 
to the whole cause it would be to send 
a man like Tullio Vinay, the founder of 
Agape, around the world. He could 
speak to Christians and non-Christians 
in Asia in a way—out of his experience— 
that no American could speak. 

Some church denominations have not 
yet learned the changing nature of the 
world, Unless they do so quickly and 
bring nationals into equal status, ps 
are going to lose out. We must pull 
down the missionary compound wall. 
We must let our friends know in unmis- 
takable terms that we know and respect 
them on equal footing. This, of course, 
requires a well considered plan of action, 
but the hour is late and for many of us, 


unrealized arrogance still stands in th 
way. We do not often recognize ¢ 
selves for what we are. The nation 
Christians of other lands deserve, desire 
and must have a greater share in th 
councils of missionary groups. 

There is an urgent need today fy 
successful American pastors to help th 
national pastors overseas with probleny 
of their new churches and problems o¢ 
casioned by the improvement of th 
status of women and the growing ip 
terest of young people. This could bey 
one-year assignments, and lan 
would not be an impossible barrier, 
let’s send out seasoned pastors from 
small successful churches and _ not 
many of the men from the gig 
churches. The former would be ablel 
speak to the problems of the young. 
churches much better because 
churches overseas are not giants. By! 
same token we need to salah some 
our ablest college pastors for a year 
work among students and fa ies 
There are more full-time student pasta 
in Chicago alone than in all the ca 
tries from Cairo to Manila. 


A Whole New Policy 

The conspiracy of Soviet Commur 
in the world scene is apparent to 
who can understand what they see in 
sands of time. We need a whole 
creative policy which outlives and 
matches the Communists — an offel 
fired with moral and spiritual weap 
We are abundantly rich in these p 
tentials if we would only use them. 
along with the offensive overseas, 
must give a convincing demonstration 
home of a whole people with equality 
and justice, with freedom from fear and 
freedom to speak and act for the com 
mon good. And finally, if our effort 
are to avail in the world, we must wo 
through national governments and is 
dividuals who are identified with us i 


broad purpose and aim, We cannot ani 


should not try to force anything upm 


them. We must be faithful to our ideal 


and be patient, resourceful, understané 
ing, and willing enough to help them 
our friends —find this freedom fror 
within themselves. 


Almighty God, from whom 
thoughts of truth and peace p 
ceed: Kindle, we pray Thee, int 
hearts of all men, the true love 
peace, and guide with Thy pw 
and peaceable wisdom those 
take counsel for the nations of t 
earth; that -in tranquillity 
kingdom may go forward, till t 
earth be filled with the knowledg 
of Thy love; through Jesus Ch 
our Lord. Amen, 


from Tue Book or 
Common Worsi 
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Sheldon Jackson proves that his Church knows no boundary lines. His orders are, “Go ye into all the world, and preach. . . .” 


‘Kinda Bishop of All Beyond” 


Sheldon Jackson was Presbyterian missionary to the “wild” West of last century. His story is 


part of “And Now Tomorrow,” new film celebrating sesquicentennial of National Missions 


he film And Now Tomorrow helps 
lebrate the 150th year of our Board 
f National Missions, the oldest home- 
mission body in. the United States in 
tinuous existence. 

A rally in Madison Square Garden 
m May 27 will officially launch the 

uicentennial year. On the program 
is the premiere of And Now Tomorrow, 
epicting scenes of home missions from 
rontier days to World War II. (See The 
Follow-Through, page 38.) 

The film is made up of a series of 
pisodes, each with its own setting, plot, 
nd hero. Playwright Malcolm Stuart 
boylan, using a historical outline by 
ther M. Dimmitt, has made yester- 
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dav’s problems relevant. 

There is frontier preacher Gideon 
Blackburn .telling his wife to “just put 
on another plate of brimstone” for their 
guest, General Andrew Jackson. There 
is pioneer Samuel Worcester in his print- 
shop, composing another protest against 
persecution of the Cherokees: “No capi- 
tal D. . . . Too bad . . . that eliminates 
Dastardly, Diabolical, and Despicable.” 

Marcus Whitman rides into Oregon; 
Donaldina Cameron works in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown; Frank Higgins 
preaches to the lumberjacks. 

In-between episodes a narrator helps 
to keep the historical perspective: Abra- 
ham Lincoln signs the Emancipation 


Proclamation; the golden spike is driven, 
joining East and West by railroad, 

About halfway through the film we 
meet a “little Santa Claus of a man” by 
the name of Sheldon Jackson. This is 
a good place to stop—the middle of the 
story—for a really close look at one of 
the famous missionaries in action. 

“From East to West, the Church—its 
purse flattened by Civil War—sends out 
a man on a shoestring to let him prove 
how far he can stretch it.” The man, of 
course, is the Reverend Sheldon Jack- 
son (excellently portraved by George 
Chandler). When first we see him, he 
is hurrving along a rocky path and lead- 
ing his burro, Jeremiah. 








“SEE THAT SIGN?” the soldi 


calls to Sheldon Jackson. “A man woy 
have to be blind and deaf to miss jt 

“You got orders from the commané 
ing general?” 

“I have, indeed.” 

“Let's see ‘em.” 

Without hesitating, Mr. Jackson pu 
a Bible from his pack, and thumb 
through to a certain page. He handsj 
to the trooper, and points to a vey 

“You mean,” asks the puzzled ma 
“this about ‘Go forth and preach th 
gospel?” 

Then, remembering his duty, 
soldier frowns. “That stuff don’t go with 
the General. . . . Besides, it’s dangeroy 
country ahead.” 

“The only country that’s dangeroy 
is the one a man leaves with the wot 
undone.” 

A long discussion begins. They cod 
supper over a campfire—for which p 
of the signboard serves as»fuel. (She 
don Jackson has proposed “that w 
take only a small tithe from the 
eral’s sign . . . just around the edges. 

“Where you headed from here?” 

“Wherever the Lord leads me. .. 
Out yonder.” 

“Ain't you got no regular church 

“I have churches all over the Wes 
. . « Those scrub pines on the skyling 
up there might make you think of m 
congregation. . . . My front pews? 0 
the horizon. . . . Sometimes folks hei 
better on the horizon.” 

“Kinda Bishop of All Beyond, ais 
you?” 

“That’s about the size of it all righ 
Bishop of All Beyond. Thanks for th 
ordination, brother.” 


REPERCUSSIONS are felt at t 
mission board office—then called th 
committee of Home Missions—in N 
York. The year is 1877. Dr. Kendalli 
reviewing a stack of letters from 
War Department, each complaining 
as only government correspondence @ 
—that Sheldon Jackson has chop 
down a sign. 

“That Sheldon Jackson will be t 
death of me,” says Dr. Kendall to 
clerk. But he is more disgusted with 
War Department, and unceremonious 
drops the file of government correspom 
ence into the wastebasket. “Where is® 
Little Giant at the moment?” 

The clerk smiles. “Wherever there 4 
people without a church. We've 
letters from alf over the West. The la 
said he was heading for Oregon.” 

“Somebody should warn Dr. 
ley,” Dr. Kendall laughs; “Jackson ' 
chop down his fine Portland church 4 
build six little meeting houses on # 
edge of nowhere.” 
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BAT DR. LINDSLEY’S we do in- 
ted find Sheldon Jackson. They are 
wking with Mrs. Lindsley and a friend, 
ys. Amanda MacFarland. “Jackson, are 
you crazy?” Dr. Lindsley asks. 
“There's been some talk about it.” 
Mrs. Lindsley shivers. “Going up to 
Alska—Seward’s Icebox. We should 
Myever even have bought the place. .. .” 
‘But having bought it, we should do 
gmething about it. The government can 
imore the natives, the sick, and the 
destitute. But the Church must not.” 
Amanda MacFarland (Helen Mil- 
ld) has been sitting quietly, but 
now her face becomes animated. “I was 
thinking,” she says, “that I'd like to go 
to the people of Alaska.” She is wonder- 
ing about schools for the Indians. 


THE ALASKA PLANS work out 
“very well indeed. On a ship, Alaska- 

‘abound, the captain paces the cabin 
foor. “Only three knots an hour, thanks 
"Bio your deck load of lumber. And who’s 
going to put that lumber ashore?” 

“We're sorry to slow you down, Cap- 
tain,” Sheldon Jackson is saying. 

“We even thought,” says Amanda de- 
murely, “your crew would be glad to 
help build schools. . . .” 

“What? There's a limit—and I've 


"lin reached it!” 


“There may be a limit, but the Church 
doesn’t seem to know where it is.” 

A sailor enters. “Revenue Cutter Cor- 
win two points off starboard, sir.” 

The captain looks out a porthole, and 
reads, slowly, the signal flags on the 
other ship: “Your passenger Jackson 
appointed Agent of Education, Alaska 
Territory. Carry out his orders.” 

Amanda tucks in a wisp of hair. 
“About that lumber and those 

schools...” 


AMANDA’S FIRST SCHOOL 
mwas a log cabin, formerly a carpenter's 
shop. Life in this one-room schoolhouse 
was far from peaceful. 

When we see the school, Amanda is 
facing an angry Alaskan. 

“What do you want?” 

“My girls. I take. They here.” 

“Yes, and they're here to stay, if what 
you tell me is true. How can you, the 
mother of those girls—if you are their 
mother—think of selling them as squaws 
for the whaling season? You get out. 
The girls are staying here with me and 
going to school.” 

The woman steps back. Then, in an 
attempt to muster her forces, she threa- 
tens, “You wait. My people drive you 
but. You see.” 

Amanda stands her ground. “You'll 
see—,” she says. The Christian women 
in the States were backing her to stay 
ind stay she would. She was not afraid. 
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Real-life Amanda MacFarland 
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In his lifetime Sheldon Jackson traveled a million mil 
establishing Presbyterian churches throughout the We 


MANDA MacFarland did stay in 

A Alaska. Her school prospered and 

grew, and so did the churches 

and the mission schools built under the 
supervision of Sheldon Jackson. 

In real life, Sheldon Jackson and his 
wife Mary lived to celebrate their golden 
wedding in 1908. He could look back 
with pride at his lifetime of Christian 
service beyond the call of duty. 

He had traveled-a million miles, 
carrying the Presbyterian faith across 
the Mississippi, across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, up the Pacific coast, to Alaska. 

All his life Sheldon Jackson had 
wanted to be a missionary for his 
Church. At one time he inherited money 
enough to retire and live comfortably, 
taking care of his delicate health. But 
he chose to spend his money and time 
extending the Church’s frontier. 

Originally he had thought about serv- 
ice overseas. A great shock came when 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions pronounced him physically unfit 
for work abroad; he must limit his work 
to the United States. (Ironically, before 
he was finished, Sheldon Jackson faced 
as many physical hardships as any 
missionary anywhere, and lived to the 
age of seventy-five. ) 

He was just out of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and married only a 
short time, when he and his bride trav- 
eled a thousand miles west, to set up 
housekeeping in a mission school in 
Choctaw Indian Territory. 

Six months later they were back in 
Illinois. Then they moved to Minne- 
sota. Wherever they went, they watched 
the settlers moving westward, and Shel- 
don Jackson’s mission became clear: 
wherever they should settle, these peo- 
ple must have churches. The people at 
the Mission Board were constantly sur- 
prised: if they assigned him an area 
twenty-five miles in radius, he would 
travel a hundred. As soon as they 
thought he was settled for a while in a 
frontier settlement, they would discover 
that he had tound another minister for 
his congregation—and was off to some 
place where he felt he was needed even 
more. 

Sheldon Jackson liked to keep “one 
step ahead of civilization” as it moved 
across the continent. No task was too 
big, and none was too insignificant. This 
town might need a church building; that 
town might need only a bell or some 
hymnbooks. Every need would bring 
speeches, councils, fund drives—or let- 
ters to the churches or authorities back 
home. 

“With God all things are possible.” 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” He found 
these assurances of our Lord to be true. 


Books and money were sent; church 
and schools grew. And Sheldon Jacky 
moved on. 

He preached in the pueblos of Xj 
Mexico. He traveled along the Gry 
Canyon, and across mountain icefielj 
where a misstep would have been fatj 
More than once he slept strapped to th 
roof of an overcrowded stagecoach, 

Indians were another danger. Son 
times he had to preach with a loadg 
revolver laid across his open Bible. 

Today he is remembered most oft, 
for his achievements in Alaska. 

This large northern country had » 
long been a United States possessig 
when Mr. Jackson made his first ty 
there in 1877. Christianity and civiliz 
tion were slow in reaching Alaska, } 
the traders and adventurers had alread 
introduced alcohol and gambling amo 
the Indians. The Indians badly neek 
Christian missionaries, but they hard 
knew how to go about asking for the 
Then a soldier wrote a letter to Sheld 
Jackson, begging him to go and pread 
to the Indians. 

So once again he left home, to ests 
lish his Church out on the borders 
civilization. Amanda MacFarland we 
along, with her twenty-seven textbo 
and a great deal of courage, to set 
her school for Indian children. 

New hardships faced the missionan 
in Alaska. There were strange custo 
and native superstitions, and bitter co 
But their work continued. 

Sheldon Jackson imported reinde 
from Siberia to supply the Indians 
food, fur, and bone for tools. Reinde 
soon replaced the then-extinct seal a 
walrus, and saved many lives. 

He founded schools and churche 
Today’s Sheldon Jackson Junior Coll 
in Sitka had its beginnings in a bo 
school there. 

Captain Healy (the captain inf 
film), we are happy to report, beca 
one of his greatest admirers and friend 

During his long career, Sheldon Jad 
son was Moderator of the Presbyteri 
Church’s General Assembly (in 18% 
and a man with strong influence int 
government. But as he asked othe 
to give, he too gave. 

Sheldon Jackson lived according 
another of his favorite Bible vers 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
it with thy might. . . .” 

Presbyteriaus can be proud of Sh 
don Jackson. His part in And Now T 
morrow indicates that we are. 

The adventures of Sheldon Jack 
were news back home. Nicknames 4 
legends grew around him. He was 1 
flying horseman of the Rockies” 4 
“the modern Saint Paul.” 
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First Building Fund Total 
To Be Announced in May 


On the opening day of the Presbyte- 
rian Church’s 1952 General Assembly 
next month (see below), an announce- 
ment of intense interest to all Presby- 
terians will be made. On that day the 
first progress report on the Church’s 
$12,000,000 Building Funds Campaign 
will be issued. At the same time an honor 
roll of churches which have accepted 
their quotas in the thirty-month drive 
will be published. 

The progress report to the General 
Assembly will not only give the total 
raised to date, but will include a break- 
down showing the quota of each synod 
and presbytery, and the amount sub- 
scribed so far toward that quota. 

May 15 will be the deadline for sub- 
scriptions to be included in the General 
Assembly report and on the honor roll, 
according to campaign co-chairmen 


Samuel C. Slaymaker and Hugh Ivan 


Evans. The chairmen said that churches 
wishing to be included in the initial re- 
port and honor roll should have sub- 
scriptions—in writing and signed by 
either the president of the board of 
trustees or clerk of session—reach cam- 
paign headquarters in New York by 
May 15. This information may also be 
sent to any of the six area offices for 
transmittal to New York. Area offices are 
located in New York; Pittsburgh; Chi- 
cago; Cincinnati; Kansas City, Missouri; 
and San Francisco. 


1952 General Assembly 
To Be Held Next Month 


With the opening April 23 of the 
fourth Quadrennial Conference of The 
Methodist Church, American Protestant- 
ism moved into its busiest church meet- 
ing period since 1940, the last time that 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, Lutherans, Baptists, and other 
major church groups met during the 
same year. 

In one month— ov May 22 to be 
exact—some 880 elected commissioners 

m every part of the continental U.S. 
and from Alaska, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Africa, and Chile will meet in New York 
City’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
for the 164th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, This is the 
first time in fifty years that the nation’s 
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largest city has been host to a General 
Assembly. In 1902 the Assembly cele- 
brated the centennial of the Church’s 
Board of National Missions. This year 
the sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
Board will highlight the Assembly 
proceedings. 

Host pastor for the Assembly this 
year is Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, 
pastor of Fifth Avenue Church. In 
charge of arrangements for the Church's 
annual meeting are Dr. Theodore F. 
Savage, executive of the Presbytery of 
New York, and the Reverend Harry W. 
Foot, formerly assistant pastor of New 
York’s First Presbyterian Church. 

More than twenty-five nations are 
represented at the Methodist Quadren- 
nial, which began its two-week sessions 
in San Francisco. Some 720 elected dele- 
gates are representing the ten million 
members of The Methodist Church, 
which was formed in 1939 by the union 




















The Heifer Project, church-sponsored re- 
habilitation agency which has sent heif- 
ers and goats to twenty-one countries 
since the war, is now sending eggs to 
Korea to replenish exhausted poultry 
stocks. This month the first shipment 
of 72,000 hatching eggs was flown from 
Chicago. Left, Thurl Metzger, executive 
secretary of the Heifer Project, looks 
over part of cargo with William Reiche 
and Colonel Kim, UN aid representatives. 








of three smaller bodies. 

Another important meeting this year 
is the fifty-seventh Triennial General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which will be held in September 
in Boston. One of the highlights of this 
meeting will be two addresses by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Starting in early June, eight Lutheran 
bodies will hold annual or biennial con- 
ventions this year. In October, the na- 
tion’s largest Lutheran church, the 
United Lutheran, will hold its eightieth 
biennial convention in Seattle, 
Washington. 


Delegate Total Set for 
World Council Assembly 


The thirty-six North American mem- 
bers of the World Council of Churches 
will occupy a third of the seats at the 
second World Council Assembly on the 
campus of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, in the summer of 
1954. 

At the annual conference of U.S.A. 
member churches of the World Council 
held at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
last month, it was announced that 595 
delegates from 158 Protestant and Or- 
thodox communions in forty-three coun- 
tries will hold seats at the Assembly. 
This total will include 175 delegates 
from the United States and tifteen dele- 
gates from Canada. 

Of the total of 595, ninety-three will 
represent Lutheran and Reformed 
churches; seventy-eight, Anglican and 
Methodist churches; and fifty-five, Or- 
thodox churches. United Churches will 
send forty-nine delegates; Baptists, 
thirty- -nine; C ongregationalists, irty- 
five; Disciples, sixteen; Old Catholic, 
nine: other Eastern churches, twenty- 
five; and other groups, twenty-seven. 
Presbyterians will be represented in the 
Reformed delegation. 

There are also places for a hundred 
youth delegates, who will participate in 
all phases of the meetings, and 150 con- 
sultants who will include most of the 
world’s top-ranking church leaders and 
theologians. 

In addition, thousands of visitors are 
expected to attend the World Council of 
Churches Assembly sessions, which will 
include a huge mass meeting in Soldiers’ 
Field in Chicago on the first Sunday of 
the Assembly. 








NEWS 


The Church and DPs: A Job Well Done 


This month, the bulk of one of the 
most important Protestant post-war 
projects will be completed. This is the 
resettlement of displaced persons under 
the U.S. Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 
Although refugee families will continue 
to come to the U.S. through Protestant 
sponsorship (see below), the major job 
has been done, and done well. Through 
Church World Service, the National 
Lutheran Council, and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, American Protestants 
have settled more than 83,000 individual 
DPs since 1948. Of that total, some 
5,500 were sponsored by Presbyterians. 
Here is a report on the progress of the 
Presbyterian program by Dr. Harold 
Henderson, head of the Church's joint 
committee on DPs. —THE EDITORS 


How do we stand? When are we 
through? As we draw to the end of the 
present DP program, these are the ques- 
tions that must be answered. 

The General Assembly authorized our 
giving assurances for 3,000 family and 
individual units. Some 2,300 units have 
arrived and 700 are yet to come. We set 
out to bring in all available Hungarian 
Reformed DPs. Dr, Geza Soos, head of 
pastoral work for DPs in Western Ger- 
many, assures us that not a single Hun- 
garian Protestant remains in Western 
Europe for lack of an assurance. 

The main group of DPs (2,350 units) 
has come to us from the occupied zones 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy. For this 
group, visas were issued up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. Visas are good for four 
months, so these will be arriving up 
through the end of this month. About a 
- third are single men and the rest couples 
and families. Denominationally about 
one-third are Hungarian Reformed and 
two-thirds Orthodox. 

The second group are the Volks- 
deutsche—ethnic Germans expelled from 
Russian-controlled areas by the Potsdam 
Agreement. The Volksdeutsche in the 
Occupied Zones number into the mil- 
lions. Only 54,744 are allowed to come 
to the States. Of these we have taken 
responsibility for some 1,050 individuals 
(450 units). These are for the most part 
young farm families of the Lutheran 
faith. The Volksdeutsche can be visaed 
up until June 30, 1952, and so may be 
coming until October. 

The third group we speak of as the 
Out-Of-Zone cases. These are eligible 
DPs who in their flight did not stop in 
the occupied zones but went on to 
France and the Low Countries and else- 
where. Among these we are sponsoring 
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Hungarian Reformed almost entirely. 
The great exception are the Shanghai 
refugees who came to us from the Island 
of Samar in the Philippines. Of the 
latter, we have placed some fifty cases. 
The Out-Of-Zone cases, of which we are 
taking a total of 200, can be visaed any- 
time up to June 1954. 

Almost all of our “Occupied Zone” 
DPs have arrived. The remainder will 
arrive before the end of April. The 
Volksdeutsche should, for the most part, 
arrive during the summer. After that 
there will be occasional arrivals of Out- 
Of-Zone cases, but we hope to have 
practically all of our people in before 
the end of 1952. 

As for sponsors, we still have several 
hundred assurances on file, and new 
assurances are coming in all the time. 
As we draw near to the end of the pro- 
gram, however, we find it increasingly 
difficult to match the DPs and the job 
opportunities, Some assurances we never 





Presbyterian DP Box Score 
Units Units 
Arrived Coming 
I. Occupied Zone 2129 221 
II. Volksdeutsche 108 342 
III, Out-of-zone 65 135 
Totals 2302 698 
(Note: To learn the approximate 
number of individuals, multiply the 

number of units by 2.333.) 


Groups 











can use; also there will be DPs for whom 
we must seek new assurances. For ex- 
ample, we have more calls for domestic 
service than we can fill, but we need 
openings for auto mechanics, shoe re- 
pair men and unskilled factory workers. 
There is plenty of factory work available, 
but the lack of housing blocks perma- 
nent placement where the jobs are most 
plentiful. In short we are glad to have 
more assurances in order to have a wider 
range of job opportunities. 

Our DP program has had four 
phases: a drive for assurances; selection 
of DPs; the matching of jobs with DPs 
as they come in; the final responsibility 
of standing by our DPs until they are 
well integrated. 

We are happy to note that the vast 
majority of our DPs cease to be “DPs” 
very soon and quickly become contribut- 
ing factors in the communities where 
they are located. As a rule sponsors and 
local pastors have been very wise in ad- 


vising and helping, the DPs have been 


patient and adjustable, and happy set- 
tlements have resulted. In a few cases, 
difficulties have been insoluble and re- 
adjustments have become necessary, 
Where outside help is needed, the New 
York office is quite eager to be of any 
possible assistance. No matter how great 
the difficulties we desire to stand by 
until each and every family is estab. 
lished satisfactorily. ; 

Lack of English is one of the chief 
difficulties in becoming integrated into 
American life. To see that our DPs be- 
come proficient in English is a must in 
their resettlement. 

Lonesomeness that becomes real 
nostalgia must be combated. To find 
someone who speaks their language and 
who can cultivate close acquaintance is 
one antidote. A person ie earnestly 
desires to be a real friend may be a real 
preventative of lonesomeness, even 
though there are language difficulties. 
Arrangements to have the DPs meet and 
visit with other DPs of the same na- 
tionality are much appreciated. Some 
communities are arranging through 
church councils or some special com- 
mittee, to bring the DPs of the commv- 
nity together once a month or even once 
a week for fellowship, coffee, and in- 
struction. It is expected that the DPs 
will be made a part of the church com- 
munity, but the special DP gatherings 
will neither conflict with nor take the 
place of the church fellowship. To the 
contrary, the DP gatherings, even where 
they can be held only once or twice a 
year, will help the DPs to better under- 
stand and adjust to their communities. 

Everyone of our DPs should carry 
some kind of health insurance. Among 
the more than 5,500 individual DPs we 
have brought to this country, medical 
problems have been comparatively few. 
Yet no one knows when one will be 
taken to the hospital for a serious opera- 
tion. This is true of any group of people, 
but the DPs are less able to meet such 
an emergency. So all should carry insur 
ance for their own protection as well as 
for the protection of the sponsors. The 
sponsors or employers should take the 
initiative to see that this insurance i 
taken out. 

When DPs move, let us know the new 
address. We hope to follow the DPs 
until they are fully established. 

Every day we receive letters from 
sponsors telling us of the joy they have 
with their DPs. Pastors write to say that 
the coming of the DP family has stirred 
the church as nothing else of late could 


do. 
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House Bars Funds for 


Vatican Ambassador 


The controversy over appointment of 
an ambassador to the Vatican—stilled 
since January by vigorous Protestant 
opposition and the withdrawal of Gen- 
eral Mark Clark as a possible envoy— 
boiled up again briefly early this month. 

Principals in this skirmish were the 
State Department and the House of 
Representatives. The State Department, 
in preparing its proposed budget for 
1952-53, included an item of $70,000 
for the establishment of a Vatican mis- 
sion. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee promptly passed an amendment 
to the budget bill stating that no funds 
could be used for a new mission unless 
the Senate approved its formation. 

When the Appropriations Committee 
“rider” amendment reached the floor of 
the House, it was upheld by an almost 
two-to-one majority. This action made 
it almost certain that there would be no 
Vatican ambassador this year. The Sen- 
ate, however, can still approve such a 
move, and President Truman still may 
appoint a “personal” representative to 
Pope Pius XII. 


Church Holidays: 
Add Good Friday 


Good Friday this year was, from all 
indications, more of a religious holiday 
for more people than ever before. 

Credit for the growing observance of 
the anniversary of Christ’s crucifixion 
goes to church and citizens’ groups who 
for years have been urging that more 
emphasis be placed on the day. 

Last month a bill was introduced in 
Congress that would make Good Friday 
a legal holiday throughout the nation, 
equal in status to Christmas, Thanksgiv- 
ing, the Fourth of July, New Year's Day, 
Memorial Day, and Armistice Day. Rep- 
résentative John A. Maguire of Con- 
necticut, who introduced the bill, said 
he will press for its early consideration. 
A similar bill was introduced last year, 
but no action was taken. 

In New York’s Wall Street, financial 
center of the world, lighted crosses in 
three skyscrapers commemorated Good 
Friday night. Across the river in Brook- 
lyn, the windows of a large bank build- 
ing were lighted to form a cross. 

Throughout New York City, almost 
10,000 posters were distributed signify- 
ing that stores were to be closed for 
three hours on Good Friday. 

In Washington, D. C., government 
buildings were lighted in the form of a 
cross during Holy Week. Good Friday 
services were held in the Pentagon for 
both military and civilian personnel, 
with armed forces chaplains officiating. 
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In Toledo, Ohio, window cards bear- 
ing the slogan, “A Worshiping City,” 
were distributed by Boy Scouts. In Buf- 
falo, New York, a citizens’ group sent 
letters to several thousand business 
places, urging that they be closed from 
noon to 3 p. M. on Good Friday. 


A joint Protestant-Catholic appeal | 
calling upon all Christians to go to | 


church on Good Friday was issued in 
Detroit, Michigan. Business places were 
asked to close for three hours. 

In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, huge 
purple banners with white crosses flew 
from some fifty of the city’s largest 
buildings as a symbol of Good Friday. 
About 35,000 business places and amuse- 
ment houses displayed signs, “Closed 
Good Friday,” or “Closed Noon to 3 
P.M.” . 

Merchants in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
agreed to give time off to any employee 
who wished to worship on Good Friday, 
although the stores were not closed. 
Announcements on placards and by 
newspaper, radio, and television urged 
people to spend part of the day in 
church. 

And last month a group of church 
people in Wilmington, Delaware, got 
off to a good start on their project of 
keeping holy days holy. The group was 
the Keep Christ in Christmas Commit- 
tee, headed by Presbyterian layman 
W. H. Kitchelt, Jr. These people seek to 
have spiritual values emphasized at 
Christmas gatherings, to curb drinking 
at office parties, and to urge the setting 
up of Nativity scenes in public places. 


First Total Announced 


In One Great Hour Drive 


Presbyterian response to last month’s 
One Great Hour of Sharing anpeal to- 
taled $128,510.43 as of April 15, Arthur 
S. Joice, executive secretary of the appeal 
announced last week. 

Largest contribution recorded as of 
April 15 was $3,237, given by members 
of the First Church, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Their gift topped the offering of 
$3,000 which laymen contributed at the 
February meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men. 

The gifts, both large and small, came 
from every part of America. Among 
them was a $15.00 check from a young 
woman in New Jersey who said she had 
earned the money by doing some extra 
typing. Students at Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College in Sitka, Alaska, inspired 
by the picture of Kang Koo Ri, the “little 
boy who wouldn't smile,” gave up several 
roast beef dinners to save $270 for the 
drive. Tuberculosis patients in a Vet- 
erans Administration hospital in Sun- 
mount, New York, collected $13.12 for 
those less fortunate than they. 
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Dear Friends: 


Last week I paid a visit to a spry 
little lady of our church and in her home 
discovered fresh evidence of the value 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Hanging on her 
wall were the “Twelve Rules of Chris- 
tian Living,” carefully clipped from the 
June 23, 1951, issue of the magazine. “I 
make it a point to stop every once in 
a while and read these over,” she said. 
“I don’t have much time for reading,” 
she added, “but I do like to read Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE all the way through.” 


—Joun F. BLewirt, Pastor 
Fairview Church 
Fairview, Pennsylvania 


Thanks to our participation in the 
Every Home Plan, our people’s knowl- 
edge of church affairs has been lifted 
to a much higher level. This is noted in 
three ways particularly. First, there has 
been a gradual increase in our church 
attendance and a more enthusiastic and 
intelligent participation in church ac- 
tivities. Second, many individuals and 
groups use items from PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire for devotional and inspirational 
programs. Third, when I make reference 
to PRESBYTERIAN Lire during pastoral 
visits, while leading discussion groups, 
or in my sermons, I am greeted with a 
definite response which shows how high- 
ly the people regard this magazine and 
how faithfully they read it. 

I feel very definitely that our church 
has gained much from having Pressy- 
TERIAN LiFe in each home. We even 
send it to non-contributing families, be- 
cause our officers feel this may be a way 
to awaken interest. 


—CHARLES E. Catuey, Pastor 
Central Church 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


It is impossible for a minister to dis- 
tribute to the congregation all the in- 
formation which he wants his people 
to have. PRESBYTERIAN LiFe does that 
job, and I am sure that if those who 
receive the magazine will read it 
thoughtfully, we will have not only a 
stronger church but also individual lives 
of deeper faith and stronger convictions. 


—Ricuarp McCanrtsay, Pastor 
Winchester Village Community Church, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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NEWS 


Church Publishing: 


Encouraging News 

An encouraging increase in sales was 
recorded last year in two fields of Prot- 
estant publishing. 

The Protestant Church-Owned Pub- 
lishers Association reported last month 
at its first annual meeting that its sales 
record last year was 14 per cent better 
than it was in 1950. Combined annual 
dollar volume of the twenty-six major 
church publishing agencies which com- 
prise the Association totaled approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. 

Mr. John Ribble, associate general 
manager of the Presbyterian Church’s 
Westminster Press, was re-elected treas- 
urer of the organization at the four-day 
meeting held in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Another encouraging report came this 
month from the annual board of man- 
agers’ meeting of the Joint Commission 
on Missionary Education of the National 
Council of Churches. More than 150 
denominational executives were told 
that there was a 76 per cent gain in sales 
of missionary education books and mate- 
rials in 1951. 

Sales of books, pamphlets, and other 
materials on home and foreign missions 
reached a record high of $366,000, as 
compared with $279,000 the vear be- 
fore. The Friendship Press, the name of 
the commission’s publishing department, 
produces books, plays, pamphlets, 
guides, maps, and pictures for home and 
foreign mission study by church groups 
of all ages. 


Young Evangelists 
Draw Record Crowds 

Two of the country’s most successful 
young evangelists—Billy Graham and 
Charles Templeton—are continuing to 
draw record crowds to their meetings. 

Billy Graham returned this month 
from Europe. In London, England, he 
told some 10,000 persons crowding 
Albert Hall about his successful cam- 
paigns in America. He praised the Amer- 
ican press for giving prominence to 
religious matters. While in London he 
made plans to conduct a Six-W eek evan- 
gelistic mission there in the fall of 1954. 
The European trip followed a five-week 
Graham revival in Washington, D. C., 
where he addressed a total of 307,500 
persons and gained some 6,000 converts 
to Christianity. 

Evangelist Graham is moving his na- 
tional headquarters from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, to Washington, D. C., be- 
cause, according to Graham, the capital 
is close to the southeastern part of the 
U. S., where recent evangelistic activi- 
ties have been concentrated, and it is 
handy to major eastern cities where 
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headquarters of many church groups are 
located. 

Meanwhile, the Reverend Charles 
Templeton, Presbyterian evangelist for 
the National Council of Churches, was 
also drawing record crowds, On a recent 
visit to Evansville, Indiana, crowds rang- 
ing from 7,000 to 11,000 persons nightly 
heard him speak. The Evansville Courier 
gave the rally a front-page eight-column 
streamer headline and stated editorially 
that the rally was “one of the greatest 
stories this newspaper has covered in 
many, many a year. 

The mission was sponsored jointly by 
the Evansville Council of Churches and 
the National Council of Churches, with 
more than ninety area churches co- 
operating. 

Last month Mr. Templeton was in 
Somerville, New Jersey, for an experi- 
ment in community evangelism in con- 
junction with the Church’s Princeton 
Theological Seminary and the Somerville 
Council of Churches. He preached 
nightly to crowds in the high school 
gymnasium and held noon-day church 
services. More than 6,500 townspeople 
heard him. 

The week-long mission was aided 
by seventy-eight Princeton Seminary 
students who gave up a week's vacation 
to work with “Chuck” Templeton, who 
was graduated from Princeton Seminary 
last June. For four days preceding the 
mission the students met daily at supper 
with members of ten Somerville churches 
and then spent the ev enings in teams of 
two, one student and one lay man or 


woman, visiting prospective church 
members in and around Somerville. This 
was the first time a seminary has taken 
active part in such a program, according 
to Dr. Jesse Bader, evangelism head of 
the National Council of Churches. 

Some 950 calls were made, and from 
these visitations twenty-four commit. 
ments and forty-nine transfers of mem. 
bership resulted. During the preaching, 
an additional 200 decisions for Chris- 
tianity were made. Heading the semi- 
narians was John Turpin, a Princeton 
senior from Dinuba, California. 


Hymn Contest Draws 
Many Entries 

More than four hundred men and 
women penned hymns recently for the 
Board of National Missions’ Sesquicen- 
tennial Hymn Contest. 

Winner of the contest, which closed 
last month, will be announced in May, 
when the prize-winning hymn will be 
featured at the annual meeting of the 
General Assembly in New York City, 
New York. 

Aspiring authors of nine denomina- 
tions and from thirty-four states and two 
foreign countries submitted entries. The 
oldest contributor was an eighty-seven- 
year-old woman; the youngest, a fifteen- 
vear-old girl. Church organists, pastors, 
choristers, and Sunday school teachers 
were among the contestants. About half 
of the contributors were women. Fifty 
composers submitted original music. 
Most of the contributors, however, 





Evangelist Charles B. Templeton (center) is greeted at entrance to Somerville 
school gymnasium by local pastors (from left): the Reverend John Crauthamel, Bap 
tist Church; Dr. Thomas Haig, Second Reformed Church: the Reverend Harold 
Wright, Methodist Church: and the Reverend John Van Dyk, of the Fourth Re 
formed Church. Service was part of week-long evangelistic mission in Somerville 
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WHETHER YOU ARE 15 OR 75... 


READ THIS IMPORTANT MESSAGE 





New Sickness and Accident Benefits 
Include 325 Weekly Payment Feature 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $250 
Ages 60 to 69 Only $18 a Year—Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection 
against financial worries that come when accident 
or sickness .strikes. That's why the reliable North 
American Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
has issued a special policy for men and women up 
to 75 years of age. It helps meet sudden doctor and 
hospital bills—and the cost is only $12 a year for both 
men and women from 15 to 59 years old .. . only $18 
a year from 60 to 69 years .. . from ages 70 to 75 only 
$24 a year. Easy payment plan if desired. 


No doctor’s examination required, merely your own 
statement as to your present health. If your policy 
is in effect at age 75, you may even continue it to age 
80 at no further increase in premium. ABSOLUTELY 
NO REDUCTION IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. 
Protects you 24 hours a day. 

This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” Limited 
Accident and Sickness Policy which thousands of men 
and women are carrying, all over the country—it pays 
$25 a week for 10 weeks for total disability resulting 
from certain specified accidents and sicknesses; AN 
ADDITIONAL $25 A WEEK for 4 weeks for accidents 
requiring hospital confinement: up to $25 cash for doc- 


‘tor bills (at the rate of $3 per visit) even for a minor 


accident such as a cut finger. In case of accidental 
death the policy pays $1,000.00 cash to your benefi- 
ciary. Accident benefits effective from date of policy. 
Sickness benefits effective 30 days from date of policy. 


In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses in- 
cluding pneurnonia, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
polio, ulcer of stomach or intestines, and operation for 
removal of appendix, hemorrhoids, gall bladder, kid- 
hey and prostate, paying the weekly benefit after the 
first seven days of confinement to either home or hos- 
pital. 

This new policy also has a double indemnity feature 
Covering travel accidents. You receive $50 a week 
if disabled by an accident in a bus, taxicab, train, 
subway or street car, and $75 a week if the accident 
requires hospital confinement. The death benefit in- 
creases to $2,000.00 if caused by a travel accident. 


Your benefits are never reduced even though you 
Gre also insured in a Group Plan, Blue Cross or other 
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Hospitalization Insurance. So if you are now a mem- 
ber of some worthy hospitalization plan, you still need 
this additional protection. Only a small percentage of 
people are confined to a hospital, and even then only 
for a fraction of the time they are disabled. Most peo- 
ple—over 80 %—are confined at home where hospital- 
ization plans do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized 
for a few days or a week, then spend weeks of con- 
valescence at home before they can go back to work 
again. The North American Policy pays specified ben- 
efits regardless of whether you are confined to your 
home or to a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago has been in business for more than sixty-five 
years, and is one of the largest sickness and accident 
companies with assets of over $19,000,000.00. It has 
paid out many millions to grateful policyholders when 
they needed help most. North American is licensed 
by the Insurance Departments of all 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, 
you need this sensible, necessary protection. Get full 
details about this new policy by sending for the re- 
vealing booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” The booklet is 
absolutely free. It will be mailed without charge or 
obligation of any kind. We suggest you get your free 
copy by mailing the coupon to Premier Policy Division, 
North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago, 
830 Broad Street. Dept. 903, Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE sooxter 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago Premier 


Policy 
Division 


Please mail me your FREE booklet, “CASH OR 


I 

I 

830 Broad St., Dept. 903, Newark 2, New Jersey : 
i 

SYMPATHY.” | understand there is absolutely ; 
4 


no obligation. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
eC ZONE NO.__STATE 
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NEWS 


used the recommended tune, Joanna. 

Contest judges are Dr. John J. Mo- 
ment, pastor emeritus of Crescent Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Plainfield, 
New Jersey; Dr. Helene Dickinson, pro- 
fessor of liturgical music and sacred art 
at Union Theological Seminary; and Dr. 
Henry Sloan Coffin, president emeritus 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


Christian University 
To Be Dedicated 


Protestants from many parts of the 
world will next week attend the dedi- 
cation of the new International Christian 
University at Mitaka, Japan. 

Among churchmen attending the 
ceremonies on April 29 will be Dr. John 
Coventry Smith of the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church; and Dr. Stan- 
ley I. Stuber, executive secretary of the 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation. 

Also attending will be the Presby- 
terian U.S. pastor who first suggested 
establishing an educational peace me- 
morial in the Far East—the Reverend 
John A. MacLean, pastor of the Ginter 
Park Presbyterian Church, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The University’s first classroom and 
administration building is now ready for 
use and a language institute is expected 
to open next week on the school’s 350- 
acre campus. 


For the Record 


Appointments. Miss Gertrude Seu- 
bold of Kansas City, Missouri, has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of the 
Church’s Board of National Missions. 
She was formerly promotion secretary 
for the Board’s West Central Area. 
Earlier she served as director of Chris- 
tian education in churches in Houston, 
Texas; and in Enid, Tulsa, and Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 


New churches, buildings, equipment. 

This month the new colonial-style build- 
ing of the Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church in Sharon, Pennsylvania, will 
be dedicated. Pastor is the Reverend 
William B. Furgess. 
@ An unusual baptismal font was dedi- 
cated recently in the Community (Pres- 
byterian) Church, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia (Frederick W. Cropp and Robert 
W. McClellan, pastors). The font was 
discovered by the donors, Dr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Wright, Ir., in Florence, Italy, 
during a Mediterranean cruise. It is of 
Carrara marble, and the carved symbols 
mark it as early Christian Byzantine 
sculpture, twelfth century or earlier. 
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@A new congregation—Forest Hill 
Presbyterian Church—was organized re- 
cently by sixty-six charter members in 
West Palm Beach, Florida. The Rev- 
erend Richard E. Neumann is pastor. 

@ The oldest Protestant Church in Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma—First Presbyterian 
—recently acquired a new $205,000 edu- 
cation building. Dr. Walter G. Letham 
has been pastor for twenty-three years. 
@ The recently renovated building of 
First Presbyterian Church, Lake Park, 
fowa, (the Reverend J. H. Thaden, pas- 
tor) was rededicated last month. 

@ At the first service in the new build- 
ing of First Presbyterian Church, Chil- 
licothe, Missouri, last month, sixteen 
children were baptized. The building 
is to be dedicated this month. Pastor is 
the Reverend James A. McNeilly. 

@ A new manse was dedicated recently 
for Pastor William A. Mitchell and 
family of the First Presbyterian Church 
Ovid, New York. The building, which 
cost the congregation $9,000, was con- 
structed chiefly by fifty-six members and 
friends of the church. 

@ Last month the newly renovated sanc- 
tuary of the Tyler Place Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri, was dedi- 
cated. Dr. G. Christie Swain is pastor. 
@ The new building of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Seminole, Oklahoma 
(the Reverend James M. DeFriend, pas- 
tor), was dedicated this month. Mem- 





Six-year-old Charles Marshall Webster, 
son of Pastor Charles S. Webster (right) 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Red 
Bank, New Jersey, turns first shovel of 


ground at recent ceremony for new 
$350,000 sanctuary and chapel. The il- 
luminated church spire, as planned, will 
be visible from far out in the Atlantic. 


bers, with the help of former pastor Dale 
E. Hewitt, now pastor of Trinity Chureh, 
Tucson, Arizona, did most of the work 
on the building themselves. (See P.L, 
Oct. 13, 51). 

@ In Hoosick Falls, New York, mem. 
bers of the First United Church are now 
worshiping in a newly renovated build. 
ing. The First United Church was formed 
in 1950 through consolidation of the 
First Presbyterian Church and _ the 
Hoosick Falls Methodist Church. The 
present building is the former Methodist 
Church, remodeled at a cost of $35,000, 
Pastor of the United Church is the Rey- 
erend Woodrow W. Witmer. 


Cornerstone relaid. The cornerstone 
of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Covenant near United Nations head- 
quarters in New York City was relaid 
this month. It had to be moved to make 
a more convenient approach to the UN 
building. The city changed the grade on 
the street running by the church, and in 
the process the church, plus two hotels 
and a hospital, were left with their 
entrances in the air. A long flight of 
stairs was constructed, but the incon- 
venience of entering the church affects 
attendance. Pastor is the Reverend Ray- 
mond H., Rosche. 


Anniversaries. New York City’s 
Emmanual Presbyterian Church, whieh 
serves people of many races, this month 
marked its 100th anniversary. The 
church, when organized, met in the old 
Dry Dock Hotel and was known as the 
Dry Dock Mission. Pastor is the Rev- 
erend Clarence E. Boyer. 

@ The First Presbyterian Church of 
San Mateo, Florida (the Reverend 
Robert E. Schwenk, pastor) last month 
observed the seventieth anniversary of 
its organization. In the past two year 
thirty-one men from the Men’s Club 
spent 1,600 volunteer hours renovating 
the building. The women made curtains 
and other furnishings. 

@ Governor Arthur B. Langlie of the 
state of Washington returned to the 
church of his boyhood last month- 
Summit Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Bremerton, Washington—to spesk a 
its fiftieth anniversary service. Pastor of 
the church is the Reverend Charles R. 
Zimbelman. 


Mortgage-burning. Pastor Alan L 
Blacklock touched a match to his 
church’s mortgage last month from his 
sickbed in the Waltham,Massachusetts, 
Hospital. The mairi ceremony was held 
at the church—First Presbyterian @ 
Waltham. Part of the funds to build the 
Waltham Church was granted by the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions 
in the 1930's. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Colleges Establish 


Religious Programs 

Three of the nation’s leading colleges 
took steps last month to further religious 
gowth among their students. 

At Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, the trustees established a 
$120,000 foundation in honor of former 
president William Jewett Tucker for the 
purpose of advancing the moral and 
giritual work of the college. 

Recalling that religious faith and 
missionary zeal prompted Dartmouth’s 
founding 182 years ago, President John 
Sloan Dickey said, “The moral and spir- 
itual purpose of the college springs from 
a belief in the existence of good and 
evil, from faith in the ability of men 
to choose between them, and from a 
sense of duty to advance the good. This 
moral and spiritual purpose has carried 
through nearly two centuries. . . .” 

Syracuse University, founded in 1870 
by The Methodist Church, is planning a 
lectureship series by outstanding theo- 
logians as a result of a recent faculty 
consultation on the place of religion in 
the modern university. The institution is 
also planning to establish a university 
board of religion. 

Williams College in Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, is conducting an experi- 
ment to make religious truths “more in- 
timate.” Teachers of science, English, 
history, and other subjects are joining 
undergraduates at Sunday evening 
chapel services to explain how their par- 
ticular studies support religious faith. 


Work Camps 
To Expand 


Christian youth work camps—the most 
significant international development in 
youth work since the war—will be held 
in eighteen countries this year. 


For the last five years, young people | 


from the United States have been pay- 
ing their own expenses to help young 
Europeans rebuild bombed-out schools 
and social centers, From only a handful 
of camps in Europe, the idea has spread 
around the world. In Asia it has intro- 
duced many young people to manual 
labor for the first time in their lives. 
This year will see the most exten- 
sive program to date. Twenty-seven 
countries applied for camps at the 
World Council of Churches office in 
Geneva. Funds and leaders are avail- 
able for camps in eighteen countries. 
These include Italy, Germany, Pakistan, 
India, the Philippines, Thailand, Fin- 
land, France, England, Greece, Holland, 
the Saar, Austria, Japan, South Africa, 
Puerto Rico, and the United States. 
Work in the camps consists of manual 
bor, five to eight hours a day, for 
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re Westinster Bess 


KARL BARTH 


Prayer 


@ The great Swiss theologian 
presents a restatement of the 
principles of the Reformers on 
Prayer and the Lord's Prayer. 

$1.50 


D. R. G. OWEN 


Scientism, Man, 


@ How the misapplication of 
scientific principles created 
the modern totalitarian state. 

$3.50 


EDWARD LEROY LONG, Jr. 
Religious Beliefs 
of American Scientists 


@ Einstein, Compton, du Nuoy, Bush, Sikorsky, and 


others, state their faith. 


Edited by 
ARTHUR W. HOPKINSON 


The Pocket 
William Law 


@ Three of the most repre- 
sentative works by this eight- 
eenth century religious leader. 
Foreword by the Archbishop 
of York. $2.00 


$3.00 


ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER 


interpreting the 
New Testament 


1900-1950 


@ A survey of current trends 
in New Testament study, 
“mediating the findings of the 
20th century with a bit of 
stock-taking.” $2.50 
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Translates the richness of 
the ancient Scriptures 
into our American language 


—THE SMITH -GOODSPEED 
COMPLETE BIBLE 


A pure, beautiful contemporary 
translation—a clear window into 
the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals. The only modern Bible 
that contains the Old and New 
Testaments and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha. $4.00 


KING JAMES 
For verily I say unto you, till 
heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till 
all be fulfilled. 
—Matthew 5:18 


SMITH-GOODSPEED 
For I tell you, as long as 
heaven and earth endure, not 
one dotting of an i or cross- 
ing of a ¢ will be dropped 
from the law until it is all 
observed. 





\ 
Other Smith-Good ad Bibles 

The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ii. 

















Mary Robertson 

had always 

hoped that she 

might have a 

son who would 

preach the 

unsearchable 

riches of Christ. This leaflet 
tells how her hope was realized. 


Friends of Princeton, through 
gifts large and small are finding 
something of her joy in sharing 
Youth’s Adventure for Christ. 


/ 


5 
RINCeTON Seminary 


61 MERCER ST., PRINCETON, N.J. 
James K. Quay, Vice-Pres. 


Without obligation, please send me 
the leaflet MARY ROBERTSON’S SON. 
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The largest group of Boy Scouts ever to receive the God and Country Award ff 
service to church and community were presented with their awards last month in 
Eastminster Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Michigan. The twelve boys studied 
a year with Pastor Theodore Moldenke to meet award requirements. Above, 
Moldenke gives benediction in service attended by Michigan’s top Boy Scout official 





periods of four to six weeks. The first 
camp, in Italy, began last month. Others 
are beginning this month in Germany, 


| Assam, India, and Thailand. Several will 
| be held as late as September. 


The Brothers 


Two young Presbyterian men from 
Chicago, Illinois, with only one pair of 
seeing eyes between them, are getting 
through college, so far, with A and high 
B averages. 

Eighteen-year-old George Ossentjuk, 
Jr., blind since birth, and his brother 
Albert, nineteen, study together at 
Chicago’s North Park Junior College. 
They're sons of Pastor George Ossentjuk 


of Christ Presbyterian Church, Chie: 
The young Ossentjuks want to be a 
isters, too. 

Sightless George has a slightly higher gyact 
scholastic average than Albert, whose 
eyes he “uses.” (Albert reads textbook 
aloud three to four hours a day; George 
has a good memory. ) 

“The toughest course is literature’ 
says George, “because so much reading 
is required.” 

During exams George takes a portabk 
typewriter along to class. Albert or a 
instructor reads the questions, am D 
George types the answers. 

They both play the piano and organ 
and for exercise they ride a_ tander 
bicycle. 
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Personality Profile 











Jim and Joyce Johnson 


In the Montview Presbyterian Church, 
Denver, Colorado, Jim and Joyce John 
son made a convincing brother-sister 
team when they took their turn at assist- 
ing in Sunday morning worship services. 
(See A Morning Prayer, page 2.) Both 
are officers in the Westminster Fellow 
ship; Jim as chairman of the Faith and 
Life Commission and Joyce as secretary 
of the group. A sophomore in high 
school, fifteen-year-old Jim helps plas 
religious activities for all Denver youth 
through the Denver Youth Council 
Joyce also fills an influential post in herf 
church as the youth representative o 
the Christian education council. She isfRseri 
seventeen years old and is looking for 
ward to entering college next fall. 
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§yracuse student Dick Katongole points out his native country to the author. 


The King’s Messenger 


righer 
whose 
books 
/COrge 
ture, 
~ading 
table 
* ty D. EVOR ROBERTS 
organ Green Richard Katongole’s surname 
indeaeanslated from Luganda, an African 
lalect—means “the officially recognized 
fng’s messenger.” And since a messen- 
must carry news, Dick Katongole 
il soon be equipped to carry his to all 
Uganda, with Kenya and Tanganyika 
own in for good measure. 
arch, ick Katongole’s 10,000-mile trek 
ohn Kampala, capital of Uganda, Brit- 
sister East Africa, to Syracuse, New Y ork, 
it A he is a graduate student in re- 
SS" Fpous journalism, covered four seas and 
oa te continents. Hereby hangs the tale 
bet hind his journey across half the world 
llow- B the United States. 
| anf Faced with the vexing question “How 
etaty Ba we, in our church, help to stem the 
hig Beat of Communism in Africa?” the 
pla Bhited Church at Fayetteville, a sub- 
youth) of Syracuse, turned to Dr. Frank 
uncil Bubach of “each one teach one” fame 
n hetieP.L.. October 27, 1951). At a meet- 
ye OOM ina member’s home, Dr. Laubach 
she isfscribed the thousands of newly liter- 
g for- 


n Ls 
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A News of Youth Feature 


ate Christians in Africa and other parts 
of the world who were clamoring for 
books and magazines printed in their 
native tongues. Stressing the urgency 
of the Christian press’s meeting this 
need, he warned that literature vacuums 
provide an easy entry for Communistic 
ideology. 

The leaders of our church, a federa- 
tion of Presbyterians and Baptists, hit 
upon the idea of helping to subsidize 
a foreign writer for a year’s study of 
religious journalism at the nearby Uni- 
versity of Syracuse. But how could we 
obtain such a man? Dr. Laubach came 
up with the answer: consult the World 
Literacy Commission in New York City. 
We did, and soon this started the ma- 
chinery rolling which brought Green 
Richard Katongole to America in Sep- 
tember 1951. 

The myriad experiences compressed 
into the student's lifetime made him a 
natural for the assignment. His saga be- 
gins in his native village of Nsangi, set 


in the green countryside bordering Lake | 
Around 1900 his family turned | 7 


Victoria. 








HUMPTY & DUMPTY 





There’s nothing more cuddly than 
Kapok and Cotton, like Humpty and 
Dumpty above, the tiniest baby and 
roughest-necked toddler agree with 
spontaneous love. 


A downy four ounces and eight inches 
long, stitched tightly and dyed for the 
tub, our Humpty and Dumpty in red, 
blue or green have never known In- 
fantile Snub! 


Two Dollars apiece all charges pre- 
paid—a pair for three seventy-five (re- 
mit with your order, avoid COD’s)— 
and thrill when they light baby’s eyes! 


IDELL EM MATTHEWS 
Box P, RFD 1, Westport, Conn. 
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¢co. Est. 1925 
i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 

SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bidg. Coierede Springs, Cole. 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 

















Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANeROn mus 
Established 19 “. ¥. 
RAISE °50 - 100 FAST 
without risk , 


Guaranteed plan fer you er your ergani- 
sation. Raise funds quickly or meney back! 
year recerd of success for theusands of 
croups. Sell exclusive products for heuseheld 
or gift use. Ne experience needed. Write 
fer full details. 
DUROTEX PRODUCTS 

Dept. 45 Trenton 10, N. J. Ge 








COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
For 48 years, the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION CONSERVATORY has successfully 
trained students at home. The only home 
study school that grants a Bachelor of Music 
Degree. Send for free catalog & illustrated 
} mace Qualify for degree in spare time. 


l | UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1 Dept. E-381, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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THIS HEAVY DUTY 
6-PC. KITCHEN SET 


Introductory odvertising offer 
- « « simply sell 36 tubes of 
wonderful, finest quolity Gene- 
vieve Bedford's Creme Shompoo 
ot 89c per 5 oz. tube ond we'll 
give you this superb, work- 
saving kitchen set. it 
consists of two 16 qt., 

two 12 qt. and two 8 qt. 
All-Purpose Cooking Pots 

of finest quality clumi- 

pum. 


WRITE CEPT. PLD for Betelie and Order Sieh. He Obligation 
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from pagan deities to the God described 
to them by Christian missionaries. It was 
at the time of his baptism that Dick re- 
ceived his English names. But as Dick’s 


| father, an official in the position of sub- 


chief, had died shortly after his son’s 
birth, the child’s sister picked Green 


\for his first name; Richard was the 


choice of his brother. Katongole, the 


| clan appellation, was added by tribal 


elders. 


Soon after his eighth birthday, Dick 
left the pleasant pastoral life of Nsangi 
to stay with his brother who was work- 
ing as a clerk in the office at the Angli- 
can Cathedral of Uganda in the rela- 
tively modern Kampala. There he found 
opportunities for education as well as 
for exercising his musical talents in the 
boys’ choir. 

Dick’s first educational venture was 
in the Mengo primary school in the 
Ugandan capital. The next rung on his 
scholastic ladder was in Budo at King’s 


| College, which roughly corresponds to 


an American high school. After King’s, 
Dick attended and graduated from 
Makerere College, the only institution of 
higher education in British East Africa. 

During his student days at Makerere, 
Dick’s interest in English literature fore- 
cast what would be his vocation and 
avocation—writing. A chance to follow 
his favorite pursuit was delayed for 
three years while he taught at a Mo- 
hammedan school. But when he took 
over the helm of Ebifa, a church journal, 
there was smooth sailing ahead for his 


| literary aspirations. 


From July, 1947, until his departure 
for Syracuse, Dick was editor of Ebifa, 
the only newsmagazine printed in Lu- 
ganda, the language of his people. Situ- 
ated in Kampala, Ebifa’s office was a 
hive of activity, with the staff hustling 
to meet a deadline every two weeks. 
Before Dick wielded the editorial blue 
pencil, the twenty-four-page magazine 
had been issued on a monthly basis. 
During Dick's regime, his literary crafts- 
manship helped it to increase its circu- 
lation. In after-business hours, Dick’s 
bilingual pen continued creating chil- 
dren’s stories and plays in Luganda and 
poems in English. When he left Uganda 
for the States, his latest book was await- 
ing publication: The Apostle to the 
Pygmies, a biography of the first Uganda 


| missionary to take Christianity to the 


Pygmy tribes in the Congo forest. It 
was small wonder that he was the 
obvious choice of the World Literacy 
Commission, 

Life in a country 10,000 miles from 
home would perplex most persons who 


| had never before crossed the boundaries 


of their native lands, but not Dick K. 
tongole. His poise and sense of 
have helped him to adjust readily to th 
strange new American ways. Howeve, 
he expresses amazement about sud 
commonplaces to us as the caprices ¢ 
our seasons. On one occasion he asked 
in the clipped tones of his soft Britis, 
accent, whether in October all the leave 
actually fall from the trees in upstate 
New York. 


Dick’s engaging personality ani 
ready grin have created the main pmb- 
lem of his stay in America, which he 
would like to extend for another yeu, 
These qualities have made him such: 
sought-after guest in church home 
that he has difficulty in balancing th 
busy schedule of a graduate student 
with his many invitations. He realizes 
that social circulation is important, for 
he can perform the functions of a trav- 
elogue and a missionary handbook for 
Americans who might be hard put t 
find Uganda on a map. An equally sig 
nificant contribution to Dick’s pioneer 
role is his university work which trains 
him in specialized techniques of jour 
nalism. 


That he understands the challeng 
of his role is evidenced by his ow 
words: 

“The pace of material progress is 
Uganda has been almost dynamic during 
recent years, but the spiritual side d 
the people badly needs adjustment t 
this pace through good literature. We 
need good primers, written wisely by 
Africans on their traditional basis of eu: 
ture, so that children may grow up 
become upholders of their culture, and 
seekers of fresh grounds on which to 
maintain it. 


“We know that literature and cultur 
have been inseparable throughout th 
ages. Educators of the African will have 
to bear that in mind today, and thal 
alone explains why we must hurry # 
put ourselves on the right track whik 
we have time.” 

Dick will take up the gauntlet on his 
return to Uganda through a new twist 
his career. He hopes to combine his 
journalistic and teaching experiences 
in discovering and training novi 
scribes. It is safe to assume that 1 
active pen will also be contributing 
a broader interpretation of his name 
Green Richard Katongole will in tru 
be a “king’s messenger” in his corner ® 
the world. But instead of carrying 
tribal chieftain’s edicts as his forefa 
did, he will be spreading the word ¢ 
the King of Kings. 
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They Are Grateful to God 


In Korea, where people’s backs are against the 
wall, Christians are winning some of the great tri- 
umphs of our age. As we share with Koreans, we 
ought to know that they are doing as much as they 
can for themselves—and for others. 


Lt. Howard Moffett, Presbyterian medical mission- 
ary on leave, found the village of Hangju leveled. 
Sixty-seven of seventy Christian homes were de- 
molished. Although the pastor ha@ not yet returned 
from special work among refugees, two elders and a 
deacon were holding three services a week with some 
eighty adults and 120 children attending. Their 
greatest concern, in the midst of the struggle with 
war and winter, was that there was not a single copy 
of the Old Testament in the village, and they wanted 
to know how to organize the children into a Bible 
club. One church member who was paid back a $150 
pre-war debt gave every penny of it to the needy. 


The Reverend Edward Adams, Presbyterian field 
secretary in Korea, tells this story: A group of refu- 
gees with nothing more than they could carry had 
fled on foot from their native Pyengyang to Pusan a 
year ago last Christmas. As they roamed the streets 
hungry and footsore, they got to know one another. 
Since the churches in Pusan were so crowded, these 
refugees decided to organize their own church. They 
secured an old army tent. A pastor, the Reverend 
Yun Chan Kim, who had suffered a two-year im- 
prisonment and was famous for his stand in Pyeng- 
yang against the Communists, was a natural leader 
for them. 

On the first anniversary of their flight they received 
an offering in their worship service equivalent to be- 
tween 200 and 300 American dollars. A visitor who 
heard the announcement was dumbfounded. Turning 


to one of the officers of the church, he asked how 
refugees could raise so much money. 

“That is easy to explain,” said the refugee. “We 
talked it over ahead of time and agreed to a plan. A 
year ago when we arrived, we were penniless. We 
trusted our Lord to take care of us, and he did—beyond 
our fondest expectations. We have been fed all year, 
we have been clothed, and some of us have been 
able to earn a little extra. God has been good to us. 
When we discussed how best we could honor him on 
this our first anniversary, we decided that the best 
way to show our trust and gratitude towards him 
would be to start out trusting again just as we did a 
year ago. So we decided to bring all the surplus he 
had given us during the year and start the new year 
at scratch.” 


From James M. Philipps, short-term missionary, 
comes the report of a new orphanage sponsored by a 
Korean business man at Sangju. The place is aptly 
named “The Home of Boy.” It is located on a lovely 
plot of ground far from any town. Apple orchards and 
persimmon trees surround it. 

The founder of the orphanage, Ko Chung-Sun, 
having no children of his own, has put all his funds 
into the project. The institution cares for more than 
seventy children orphaned by the war. Led by a 
seminary student, the boys are organized into Bible 
clubs. According to a Korean pastor who questioned 
them recently, they have a remarkable knowledge of 
the New Testament, and especially of the life of 
Jesus. Ko Chung-Sun has made his orphanage the 
nucleus of a new church with a Sunday attendance 
of 120. 


Although more than three hundred Presbyterian 
pastors have been killed in Korea since the beginning 
of the war, the Church there is proving itself strong 
in the face of adversity. 


Korean Christians, refugees from Pyengyang, worship as many homeless Koreans do, in a tent. This one is in Pusan. 
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A Final Report on the Restoration Fund 


As the war was ending, American ous task to be performed, the Presby- and presbytery to make known the 
churches tackled the job of restoring terian Church USA set up the significant Restoration Fund story. More con 
activities and institutions which had project called The Restoration Fund.  gregations supported this effort than 
been restricted, injured, or even de- Although experts in money-raising had any cause in the history of our Church; 
stroved by the conflict. appraised the Church’s capacity in such some 8,300 churches—or more than 96% 

The Church had never before suf- a campaign at not over $15,000,000, of the established Presbyterian congre- 
fered so extensively. Myriads of Chris- and that only with an all-out effort,Gen- —_ gation—contributed. When the Restora- 
tians in Europe and Asia had been eral Assembly of 1945 after long, earn- tion Fund Commission closed its books 
obliterated by bombs and bullets, and _ est, and consecrated debate determined last year, more than $24,400,000 had 
many places of worship destroyed. Mis- on a goal of $27,000,000. been received, the greatest amount on 
sion stations, schools and hospitals had a per capita basis of any known can- 
been gutted. Refugees swarmed over paign for a religious objective. 
shell-pocked roads with no spiritualaid Tribute should be paid to the in- The accompanying statement of re 
available. spiring leadership of Dr. George Emer- ceipts and disbursements (see box this 

At home the war had caused great son Barnes, who became chairman of page), list the distribution among the ad- 
mass movements of population, the cre- The Restoration Fund Commission and ministering agencies. The cost of raising 
ation of numerous new cities with little served until his death in 1948. The de- the money and administering the fund, 
or no church facilities, and acute finan- voted and effective service of Dr. Har- $1,411,000, was 5.8% of the contribu. 
cial problems for established churches old A. Dalzell, the Director of The Res- tions to the Fund, which is understood 
and particularly for church colleges. toration Fund, must also be recorded. to be an extraordinarily economical and 
Millions of service men and women Space does not permit the mention of efficient process. 
were given spiritual guidance by chap- other members of the Commission and How the fund was used is set forth 
lains who had left their churches to the leaders throughout the country in jn the tabulation of the reports by the 
follow these young people all over the the great drive that ensued. Thousands administering agencies (see box, nett 
world. of ministers, laymen, and women trav- page). 

After intensive study of the tremen-_ eled, spoke, and worked in every synod The greatest share, $14,000,000, 
went to rebuilding and rehabilitation 
overseas; about $4,400,000 through the 
World Council of Churches, the Church 
Restoration Fund—Receipts and Disbursements World Service, and the International 

Missionary Council, and almost $9,000, 

June 1, 1945 to May 31, 1951 000 through the Board of Foreign Mis- 

Contributions to the Restoration Fund and sions. Due to Communist conquests in 
other income secessncceseesseccersne  QeMyehO,O82.67 Asia, some of the planned work could 
Balance from Wartime Service Fund ow 202,018.92 not be carried through to completion, 
Total available for Restoration Fund purposes $24,412,111.59 and the Board of Foreign Missions has 


‘ a A , = : been applying these funds to other 
This was distributed among administrating agencies as follows: cient a: heave chan elie Go 


Board of Foreign Missions nee was emelies: 


Board of —a ee pee eae ae = ppp The Board of National Missions has 
Committee on C laplains and Service Fersonnel ..... A ’ . administered the expenditure of $2,- 


Board of Pensions SUE APE 3,315,843.42 00 , Fe : ‘eted i 
Board of Christian Education. ............... 991,912.97 be pag the vital projects listed in 


American Bible Society 5 sctéealbaiaesins 221,454.45 The Committee on Chaplains has dis 

$22,991,089.86 bursed $1,200,000 and is retaining 

To promote and administer the Fund cost 1,411,021.73 $450,000 for continued work in this 
Making a total used of Seat $24,402,111.59 field. 


Leaving a balance held in reserve account .................. $ 10,000.00 The Board of Pensions has utilized 
$3,300,000, much less than was needed 
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to put the reserves-on a safe actuarial 
basis but effecting adjustments which 
geatly strengthened the Sustentation 
Department and the Service Pension 
Plan. The allocation helped restore a 
cut in pension payments for some 2,000 

ors, widows, and orphans, and add- 
ed benefits for disabled pastors. 

The Board of Christian Education 
ysed almost $1,000,000 for grants to 
Presbyterian colleges, alleviating their 
qitical financial straits, and also to 
Westminster Foundations on other col- 
lege campuses. 

$220,000 went to the American Bible 
Society to help meet the tremendously- 
increased demand for Bibles in Europe 
and Asia after the war. 

These summarized statements cannot 
tell the whole story, they but indicate 
the good that the Fund has done and 
is still doing. The money received from 
the sacrificial giving of the people of 
our churches has been put to use in 
Bibles and bread, bricks and mortar, 
and unselfish Christian service of every 
kind and description. 

The Restoration Fund is past history; 
yet it is still very much alive. It is alive 
for the German pastor who was cured 
of tuberculosis and sent to serve a refu- 
gee congregation in a church newly built 
of rubble . . . for the boy who attends 
a Restoration-started refugee school in 
Korea . . . for the doctor who just saved 
alife with Restoration Fund equipment 
ina Philippine hospital . . . for the re- 
outfitted Thailand missionary family 
who had lost all their belongings when 
the Japanese army struck . . . for the 
growing congregation of a Presbyterian 
church in Tennessee begun in a defense 
housing-project . . . for a Japanese- 
American Presbyterian who was remem- 
bered by his church during relocation 
from the West Coast . . . for the ex-GI 
who was able to attend a National Mis- 
sions school in South Carolina . . . for 
a lonely young Presbyterian soldier in 
Berlin who made friends in a Church 
Hospitality House . . . for the Presby- 
terians in a state college who were 
helped by a Westminster Foundation 
pastor . . . for a retired pastor who was 
restored a cut in his small pension 
check . . . for the men and women in 
our armed services who receive the 
spiritual aid and comfort of chaplains. 

—Jasper E. Crane, Chairman 
for The Restoration Fund Commission 





Almighty and everlasting God, 
who hast revealed Thy glory by 
Christ among all nations: Preserve 
the works of Thy mercy; that Thy 
church, which is spread through- 
out the world, may preserve with 
steadfast faith in the confession of 

y name; through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. Amen. 

From The Book of 


Common Worship. 
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How the Fund Was Used 
Board of Foreign Missions 


For rebuilding and re-equipping war-devastated mission areas and re- 
habilitating Christian workers and communities: 


Philippines 
Thailand 


For other war-created purposes: 
War-increased costs of operation 
Personal losses of missionaries 
Emergency medical needs 
Personnel, temporary service 
Displaced persons ; 
Europe, Church building fund 
$2,151,487 
For relief and rehabilitation: 
Europe, in cooperation with World 
Council of Churches 
Asia, through Church World Service 
Orphaned missions, through International 
Missionary Council 


3,274,241 
995,190 


Operating balance 
Emergency reserve 
Post-war crisis strategy 580,000 


picdestiebabcobres ... $14,001,377 


Board of National Missions 

Ministry to new communities 
Rural church rehabilitation 
Ministry to racial minority groups: 

Negro 

Spanish-speaking 

Japanese-American eer 
Service through National Missions schools 
Continuing wartime service... 
$2,653,632 

119,110 

$2,772,742 


Operating balance, continuing work 


Committee on Chaplains and Service Personnel 

Field work and area projects 345,605 
Cooperating agencies 108,701 
Service to chaplains 168,952 
Hospitality houses 57,906 
Literature and publications 23,328 
Student work chaplains 
Churches in Great Britain 
Administration 
$1,235,376 

452,382 
$1,687,758 


Operating balance, continuing work 


Board of Pensions 
To adjust reserves of Sustentation Dept. and 
restore benefits to 100% basis 
To adjust reserves of Service Pension Plan and 
provide special disability benefits 


1,916,517 


1,399,326 
$3,315,843 
Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian-related colleges 
Westminster Foundations 


American Bible Society 
Presbyterians’ share in Bible Society’s 
fund for emergency work 














CAMPS 


SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 





~ Women’s Colleges 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
A four-year liberal arts college offering A.B. degree 
Curriculum affords broad background. 
Majors in fourteen academic fields, in 
addition to interdepartmental majors. 
Courses in NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 
to be added 1952-53. 
Affiliated with Presbyterian Church U.S. 
Catalogue, View Book and information 
sent upon request to Registrar 


‘BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
omen. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background, Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Box P, Beaver , Pa. 














WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual vaiues. Competitive 
scholarships. Friendly college life. Outstanding career 
counselling. Beautiful campus. Catalogue. 

oi of Admissi Box Lt, Cham . Pa. 





HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘Education at its Best.”” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 

Write for information. 











HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A coeducational Rey quapeves aw Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Liberal Arts. usic, Business. 
Nursing. Pre- ae, Pre- ck. E _, Accredited, 
North Central le Wm. Marshall French, 








HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


* A new $3,000,000 Plant 


¢ Fortunate Students 
Hanover. Indiana 








Preparatory Schools 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills, 65 miles 
from New York City; 85 miles from Philadelphia. 


Dr. tra A. Flinner, Headmast Box 75, Biairstown, WN. J. 


COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


invites correspondence from young men and women 
who are interested in a Christian education at a 
Presbyterian-Affiliated Liberal Arts Coll 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and preprofessional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited. 


Pau. R. STEWART 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 








ELLIS | SOUNTRY,, SCHOOL College pre- 


paratory, art, music, hom -, sec'l. Guidance. 300- 

acre campus, suburban "Philadel hia. Lower School. 

Sports, riding. New gym. Pool. Non-profit. Summer 

—* Camp Ellis. Catalog. Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., 
wn Square 39, Pa. 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. 

A coeducational liberal arts college, affiliated with 
the Presb a church and dedicated to a program 
of Christ ee a. Write Director of 








Coeducational Colleges 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year colle for men 
and women offering A.B. and Bs. degrees 


Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture 
and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








MACALESTER COLLEGE . 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational. fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration. journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 

tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
logical semina' with a positive Christian purpose. 
“Serving the whole Church and the World.’’ Now in 
its one hundredth year. 








Rolio La Porte, President, 
lowa. 
Founded 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 1819 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students, 
emphasizing high scholarship, low expenses, positive 
Christian ae. Raiph Waldo Liocyd, President, 





Maryville, T 
PARK COLLEGE 

Time-tested pr 0 of study-worship-work-play 

. exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes . . . coeducational . . . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 

J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 





Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 
Arts, engineering. and pre- -professional | courses. 


Easton, Pennsylvania 














MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY pecatur, ttincis 

* “In the Presbyterian tradition « Fully accred- 

ited « Christian « —~ gorge - 

° Artes -« Sciences * Mus ‘ommerc. 

© Industry « Graduate division 1 in mB Benste onl Edu- 
5. Walter ™ President 








Pocono Crest 
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LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal orts and science, Pre-theological, 
ion, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, low, Dentistry, stuve- 











# limited to 900 student 


ing, 
miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required “Weekly Chaneh—-utt 


id Ai 


to develop socially responsible 





time Presbyterian Chap 


intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOUNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, 


ILLINOIS 














BOOKS 


New Fiction 
—An 


Encouraging 


Picture 


BY CHAD WALSH 


There has been a pile of novels agg 
mulating on my already cluttered de 
for the past six weeks, so this seems 
good time to say something about { 
present state of American fiction. 

A runner-up in the Westminster P 
fiction contest (The Green Mad 
reviewed March 15, won the $75 
prize) is Basil Partridge’s The Penn 
tons (Westminster Press, Philadelphi 
284 pages, $3.00). At times it hast 
power really to grip the reader, butt 
ability is seen only in fits and starts, 
book is a family chronicle, and Victon 
the middle-aged mother, by all odds¢ 
most interesting character. Unfort 
ately, Mr. Partridge lets her fizzle 
into banality, and he fumbles his « 
portunity to create a really powe 
situation between Victoria’s son F 
and the French-Canadian whom he 
ries. The Penningtons is worth attenti 
not so much for what it achieves as 
the promise of better books to a 
from its author. 

The Bridge of Heaven by Mun 
Dyer (Harper, New York, 305 
$3.50) I recommend without reservalit 
The plot is laid in Japan in the @ 
days of the missionary movement, 
it, too, covers a long span of years. 
book most like it is Pearl Buck’s G 
Men. But this is far ahead of hers, b 
in characterization and in power 
evoke a response in the reader. Itis 
story of two men and a woman in 
awakening Japan, just as one civilizati 
crumbles and a new one begins to t 
its place, under the nineteenth- 
impact of Europe and Americll I 
ultimately a story of human faith 
triumph. Jenny, John Randall's 
never shares his faith, and she is dow 
mT because she retains her 

istication and a kind of integrity whi 
E valid for her. 

McCready Huston’s The Prodi 
Brother (Lippincott, Philadelphia 
New York, 247 pages, $3.00) brings 
back to modern America and the 
of suburbia. Less trenchant than |é 
P. Marquand’s Point of No Retum, 
is, nevertheless, a pithy book. And 
gains stature because it presents 
rence Kinlock as a man really t 
do his best according to his own li 
Keith Brackett does not fare as well 
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@ istorn into shreds as a befuddled liberal. 


Unfortunately, the author makes Keith 
into such a complete cad that he lacks 
my dimension whatever, and so the 
causes for which he stands come to grief, 
got because of their own shortcomings, 
hut because of his, Leora, his wife, who 
is supposed to be a saint, seems more 
of a fool. She always turns the other 
cheek, and Mr. McCready is not able 
to make this convincing in her case. 
But Trudi Kaus is the most vivid and 
delightful person in the book. In the 
ed, Roger does find himself, but not 
in materialistic terms. There is much in 
the book that I cannot agree with, but 
[did find it intensely interesting. 

The Gown of Glory by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 403 
poges, $3.75) is yet another tale of a 


7 minister and his family. It is a heart- 











Basil Partridge 


waming and delightful book. The set- 
ting is a small village, fifty years ago. 
David Lyall is not a successful minister. 
The call to a bigger church, which David 
and his wife, Mary, both long for, never 
comes. But he makes terms with life. 
Infact, he has never really rebelled, but 
with a wonderful humility has accepted 


Mis shortcomings. There is little excite- 


ment in these pages, so far as surface 
adventure goes, but there is depth and 
wholeness. 

Still another religious novel has come 
my way which I can recommend, The 
Tentmaker by Julius Berstl (Rinehart, 
New York, 312 pages, $3.50). It con- 
cems the life of Paul before Damascus. 
tis full of conflict, pride, and spiritual 
agony. If ever a man was God-haunted, 
twas Paul, yet always his pride seemed 
to stand in the way. It took years of 
Stuggle against self-will to bring him 
lo his knees. This book is the story of 

years. 
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-questions, and has a blessed “this is 


There are also a couple of books for 
teen-agers, which are worthy of mention. 
Sorority Girl by Anne Emery (West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 191 pages, 
$2.50) seems especially good. It is al- 
ways perilous for an adult to judge such 
books. But my thirteen-year-old daugh- 
ter liked it, and I was gladdened by its 
handling of conflict and by its thoroughly 
positive tone. It is never preachy, and 
the decisions come, not from adults, but 
from the heroine herself. 

Tumbleweed, another Westminster 
Press book (by Barlow Meyers, 192 
pages, $2.50), also seems a good teen- 
age book. It has plenty of action and 
excitement. The setting is the western 
ranch country; the plot deals with two 
men and the horses they love. Lawland, 
the villain, is finally vanquished, and 
Rush and Tracy can build their future. 


In Brief 

When Joan Younger’s The Stork and 
You (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
139 pages, $2.00) arrived, I turned it 
over to my wife, who, as a mother of 
four, should be competent to judge it. 
She tells me that the book is excellent 
and that she has already given one copy 
to a prospective mother. It has a touch 
of humor, deals very well with most 





nothing out of the ordinary” tone. 

C. S. Lewis, author of The Screwtape | 
Letters and other books, has now proved | 
himself an accomplished juvenile writer. 
The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe 
and its sequel, Prince Caspian (Mac- 
millan, New York, 154 and 186 pages, 
$2.50 each) are fairy tales with very 
solid, realistic dwarfs and witches. The 
first book in particular has a strong Chris- 
tian undercurrent: the noble lion, Aslan, 
who is slain by the White Witch but 
comes back alive, proves a very moving 
symbol. For children who have been 
stuffed with drably informative fiction, | 
these two expeditions into fairyland will | 
be refreshing. 

Bertrand Russell, New Hopes for a 
Changing World (Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 213 pages, $3.00). Blueprints 
for a happier world by a celebrated 
agnostic, Dr. Russell bases his hopes 
pretty heavily on common sense, science, | 
and reason. Most of the details of his | 
blueprints will be as attractive to Chris- | 
tians as they are to the author. But | 
nowhere does he really cope with the | 





plain cussedness of man’s fallen nature | J 


and the obvious fact that mankind has | 
never succeeded and never will succeed | 
in pulling itself up by its own bootstraps. | 
Still one finishes the book with the feel- 
ing that Dr. Russell, for all his tragic 
blindness to God, is more on the side 
of the angels than he realizes. 


For fresh inspiration 
in your prayers 
and services 


Prayers 


OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


By JOHN UNDERWOOD 
STEPHENS 
Foreword by 
Dr. George A. Buttrick 


Thest original prayers for use in 
both public and private worship 
will provide ministers and lay 
leaders with devotional material 
for various occasions of the 
Christian year. In addition, they 
are intended to help the indi- 
vidual to enrich and expand the 
spiritual content of his daily 
prayers. 

“An excellent achievement in 
the writing of prayers, with a 
combination of a fine spirit of 
worship, warmth of feeling and 
good taste. It is full of thought- 
ful content, rich in stimulating 
ideas.” 

—Dr. HALForp E. Luccock 
$2.75 at your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


Publishers of Fine Books 5 for over 
Four Centuries 





WHEN PLANNING church, school and in- 


stitution improvements, please write Pres- 
byterian Life’s advertisers for information 
and prices. If you desire information on 
something that is not advertised, please 
address your inquiry to Presbyterian Life— 
Advertising Department. 
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Write for Literature 


FOLDAWAY TABLE CO. 


It0S3 Clarement Ave. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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“Navajo:” A Different Type of Western 


Seven countries represented in springtime roundup of films 


Navajo tells the story of an Indian 
family’s stubborn determination to re- 
sist the encroachments of white civiliza- 
tion. Unhappily, their own tribal super- 
stitions conspire against them. The fam- 
ily disintegrates until the son is left to 
fend for himself. The thing that he must 
fight is symbolized by the threat of 
compulsory education. With fierce de- 
termination and wily cunning; young 
Son of the Hunter—played by Francis 
Kee Teller, an Indian boy—eludes his 
pursuers. Before he reaches the point 
of capitulation, he gives a remarkable 
demonstration of stoicism and fortitude. 
Filmed in Arizona, the drama is played 
against the background of some of the 
most forbidding country in the whole 
Southwest. 

The picture evokes both sympathy 
and admiration. The education which 
the Indian boy rejects is designed to 
help him. Something more is needed: 
a positive faith to replace the fatalism, 
the fears, and the hatreds of his fore- 
bears. 

The River describes a very different 
sort of “Indian.” The picture was made 
in India, in Technicolor, along the banks 
of the famous Ganges River. The life 
portrayed is not that of a vanishing 
civilization but of an all-embracing cul- 
ture, centuries old, which seems as un- 
perturbed as the sacred river itself. 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


It is a fascinating but at the same 
time a sobering film. Life in India is 
pictured through the eyes of a young 
English girl who grew up on the banks 
of the Ganges, where she came under 
the spell of the river and the people. 
The River is ostensibly an intimate and 
uncritical portrayal of what went on 
in the household of a British family set 
down amid predominately Hindu sur- 
roundings. The film affords a rare op- 
portunity, however, to see something 
of what life is like in the non-Christian 
world. It is a fatalistic world, entirely 
unillumined by the Christian gospel and 
in which the supreme aim is to keep 
going. There is a depressing futility 
about the kind of life depicted in films 
like Navajo and The River. Yet the 
sobering fact is that half the world still 
knows nothing of Jesus Christ, nor of 
all that springs from the Christian teach- 
ing of man’s relationship to God and 
to his fellow men. 


Kisenga, Man of Africa is a British 
Technicolor picture made in Tanganyika. 
The central figure is an African of great 
musical talent who rejects the prospect 
of a career in England. He returns to 
Africa to assist his people by accepting 


Francis Kee Teller, a full-blooded Indian, plays the lead in Navajo, a picture 
describing the lad’s determination to resist the advent of compulsory education. 
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a government position. Under the eyjj 
influence of Magole, the nganga (witch. 
doctor), the people reject him. Kisenga, 
with his European education, finds him. 
self pitted against all the fears and 
superstitions of his native Africa, of 
which Magole is the malevolent and 
powerful symbol. 

The attitude of Kisenga’s British =. 
perior, the district commissioner, js 
typically colonial and paternalistic, but 
the film is unique in the way in which 
it penetrates the mind of the African. 

It is a powerful demonstration of how 
superstitious beliefs and ancient tribal 
customs enable a bad nganga to use 
the people for his own ends. 

Viva Zapata! (Twentieth Centuy 
Fox) brings to life in creditable fashion 
one of the renowned heroes of the 
Mexican Revolution. A_ born _ leader, 
though an unlettered peasant, Zapata 
(Marlon Brando) fiercely resents the 
excesses of injustice and brutality under 
which the people are being ground 
down. For a brief time he becomes their 


‘ champion until his valiant efforts to free 


them from oppression result in his ow 
destruction. Viva Zapata! may not b 
accurate in every detail, but it gives an 
excellent picture of the personalities and 
the opposing forces that caused the fires 
of Mexican revolution to burn so fierce 
ly not so long ago. To those who know 
the far-reaching changes that have taken 
place in Mexico since the turn of the 
century, it will be a reminder of the 
price that was paid in human life and of 
the dignity with which the downtroé- 
den peoples of the world resist the 
abridgment of their freedom even when 
the odds against them make their cause 
seem all but hopeless. 

The Man in the White Suit is a 
engaging bit of British spoofing, is 
which labor and capital find themselves 
leagued together. Alec Guinness is the 
young inventor whose new fabric nevet 
gets dirty and never wears out. 

St. Matthew Passion is the late Rob 
ert Flaherty’s wedding of great art and 
sculpture with the music of Bach. 
tour-de-force which doesn't quite com 
off as a motion picture, it neverthele 
embodies a n6dtable and moving pet 
formance of the Passion, sung in Englis 
by the Vienna Choir and soloists. 

Strange World tells a fanciful ta 
of adventure in search of the Golde 
Inca, and is worth seeing for its depi 
tion of the scenery and the wild ii 
along the Amazon River. 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 








Question: What is meant by “inspira- 


tion of Scripture?” 


Answer: The word inspiration has many 
meanings in popular usage. Some speak 
of the artist or poet as inspired; others 
hold a doctrine of the inspiration of 
Scripture which makes the writer, or 
speaker, no more than a pen or a phono- 
graph wound up and set going by God. 
Neither of these views expresses what 
the Church has always understood by 
the “inspiration of Scripture.” Still others 
identify inspiration of Scripture with a 
doctrine of an “infallible Bible.” The 
Christian Church, historically, has never 
believed in an “infallible Bible.” All of 
the great Reformers knew that there 
were errors in the Greek and Hebrew 
manuscripts in use during the first four- 
teen centuries of Christian history. They 
knew that no original draft of any book 
of the Bible existed. They did believe 
that they had the word of God in the 
Bible as they possessed it. 

God never made a revelation to a 
vacant mind. He spoke to men who 
stmggled against some evil in society 
or with some personal problem. 

The Presbyterian doctrine, which Dr. 
B. B. Warfield called “plenary inspira- 
tion,” is that Scripture was fully inspired 
and completely trustworthy as a source 
of religious instruction, as a guide for 
salvation, We believe that the Bible is 
the only “infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” This has been misconstrued 
by some to an “infallible Bible.” 

Each writer, as a child of his age, 
wrote with the world-view of his time. 
An uneducated man was sometimes un- 
gammatical; a brilliant rhetorician 
wrote with a smooth and polished style. 
Since the thought of both men was di- 
rected by God, they conveyed to man 
the message of salvation. 


“The Hen or the Egg?” 

There is an old theological dispute as 
towhether the Bible created the Church, 
or the Church created the Bible. This 
isa false antithesis. It assumes that the 
Bible was written all at one time, and 
that the Church came into being at a 
lap, Actually, the Bible grew concur- 
rently with God’s redemption of his 
fire. The Christian Church came into 

ing not later than Pentecost. The New 
Testament could not have created the 
Church, for the Church was formed at 
Pentecost, before a line of the New 
Testament was written. However, it is 
tot true to say that the Church wrote 
the New Testament, because that as- 
fumes that it was done by the Church 
% a group. The books of both the Old 
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and New Testaments were written by 
individual men, inspired by the Spirit of 
God, to deal with particular problems. 
The impetus from the life, teaching, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus created 
the body of believers known as the 
Church. To meet its needs, the Spirit 
of God produced, through human mes- 
sengers, the New Testament. Both the 
New Testament and the Church grew 
concurrently. In a similar way, the Old 
Testament was written. 


Scripture Testimony 

Let us see what was the understand- 
ing of the Biblical writers themselves, 
as to the nature of inspiration. 

Hebrews 1:1—2: “In many and various 
ways God spoke of old to our fathers by 
the prophets; but in these last days he 
has spoken to us by a Son...” (R.S.V.). 
The writer of Hebrews claimed that God 
spoke through the Old Testament proph- 
ets, and that his final revelation came 
through Jesus Christ. But both the 
prophets and the Christ spoke God's 
word to men. 

II Peter 1:20—21: The author says, 
“, . » no prophecy of scripture is a mat- 
ter of one’s own interpretation, because 
no prophecy ever came by the impulse 
of man, but men moved by the Holy 
Spirit spoke from God” (R.S.V.). The 
Greek word, in verse 20, translated in- 
terpretation is epilysis. It also means 
disclosure or revelation. The following 
verse (21) indicates clearly that revela- 
tion is what the author meant here. He 
was not talking of the interpretation of 
Scripture; he was talking about revela- 
tion. He meant that no prophecy comes 
from private revelation, for no prophecy 
ever came by the will of man. God spoke 
when he wished, not when man desired. 

II Timothy 3:16—17: “All scripture is 
inspired by God and profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof, for correction, and for 
training in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be complete, equipped for 
every good work” (R.S.V.). This simply 
means that Scripture is the product of 
the Spirit of God, operating on the mind 
and the heart of the writer, so that it is 
valid for religious usage. 


Ideas More Important Than Words 

The verbal inspirationist assumes that 
the exact wording of Scripture is all- 
important. Such people usually mean the 
“verbal inspiration” of the Authorized 
Version. A careful study of the Bible in 
the original languages reveals that the 
Biblical writers were more interested 
in ideas than in words. The literalist 
replies that words are necessary to ex- 
press ideas. This is true, but words are 
merely the vehicles of ideas, The ideas 
are more important than the vehicle. 
A ton of coal can be hauled in a truck, 
or on a sled. It is the coal, not the 
vehicle, which keeps your fire burning. 





PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
ENGINEERING PLAN 


A Five Year Program Leading to Both 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
DEGREES 


Three years spent in a Liberal Arts College, 
two years of Engineering at Lafayette College. 
Program Available at the Following Colleges 
Alma College Alma, Michigan 
Austin College - - - Sherman, Texas 
Centre College Danville, Kentucky 
Coe College - - - Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
University of Dubuque - - Dubuque, Iowa 
College of Emporia - - Emporia, Kansas 
Hanover College - - - Hanover, Indiana 
Hastings College - 7 Hastings, Nebraska 
College of Idaho - - - Caldwell, Idaho 
Lake Forest College - Lake Forest, Hlinois 
Lewis and Clark College - Portland, Oregon 
Lincoln University . Lincoln University, Pa. 
Macalester College - Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Missouri Valley College ~ Marshall, Missouri 
Trinity University - - San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa - - Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Waynesburg College - Waynesburg, Penna. 
Westminster College - Salt Lake City, Utah 
Whitworth College - Spokane, Washington 
In Cooperation With 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
Write any of the above colleges for details. 


-Aneucan folding Chaves 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 

and extra-deep seats, backs 

FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 

SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 

wood, durably lacquered ; 

or vinyl-plastic upholstered 

Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








Thank You, 
Dr. Choguill 


The advertiser on the back cover of this issue 
The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc. was first brought 
to the attention of Presbyterian Life advertising 
Goperqnent by_ Mr. Garlinghouse‘s minister, Dr 
Orlo Choguill, First Presbyterian Church, Topeka, 
Kansas 

IF YOU HAVE A PRODUCT OR SERVICE... 
which people should be interested in, why not 
tell them about it here? Ask for information 
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THE FOLLOW -THROUGH 


Winning the World to Freedom 

In the last of his three articles, Dr. James H. Robinson offers a program for 
strengthening our relations with our friends abroad and for meeting the crisis which 
new threatens the development of democracy and freedom throughout the world 
(see page 13). Listed below are his main suggestions: 
@ Give a convincing demonstration at home of a whole people with equality and justice, 
with freedom from fear and freedom to speak and act for the common good. Stop being 
apologists for the race problem; do something constructive to remedy it. Devote at least 
as much energy to our friends as we now release against the Communists. 
@ Enable a sizable number of our ablest young people to live abroad and work with the 
people in their struggle against poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance. These should 
include missionaries, teachers, doctors, sanitary engineers, agricultural experts, nurses, 
architects, evangelists, and labor experts. Negroes especially should participate. 

Send more ecumenical work-camp ambassadors to Europe and Asia (see Summertime 
Suggestions, P.L., March 29). 
@ Send successful American pastors on one year assignments to help national pastors 
overseas. Release some of our ablest college pastors to work for a year among students 
and faculties abroad. 
@ Provide a greater number of scholarships for foreign students to study in America 
and encourage some foreign students to enroll in Negro colleges. 
@ Encourage exchange of information and growth of understandin 
universities—Christian and non-Christian—across the world. This coul 
wide project by American college students. 


Children’s Day 
June 8 is this year’s day for children (see page 8). Invitation postcards, souvenir 
tags, offering envelopes, and promotion certificates are available for Children’s Day. 
These, as well as gift awards and vacation Church school supplies, are listed in a 
32 page catalogue, and plays and program material are listed in a two page sheet. 
Both are free from Westminster Bookstores. 





with colleges and 
be made a nation- 


Follow-Through in Lewiston, New York 
On the suggestion of Walter H. Rockenstein to “Act It Out” (P.L., March 15, 


1952), the Women’s Association of First Church, Lewiston, New York, made known 
the needs of the One Great Hour of Sharing by dramatizing the report of Eugene 
Carson Blake and David W. Proffitt, “The Jericho Road Circles the World” (P.L., 
March 1, 1952). 


Writes Mrs. Richard H. Kimball, Secretary of the Women’s Association: “PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire had all the material we needed for our evening meeting on March 20, just three 
days before the One Great Hour of Sharing. We supplemented the article by Dr. Blake 
and Mr. Proffitt with material that had appeared in previous issues, and we even added 
news items that appeared that very week. 

“In our worship service we sang “This in my Father’s world,’ the hymn which Dr. 
Blake heard sung by Chinese and Korean POW’s. Then after one of the women presented 
an introduction, other women acted out the roles and told the stories of German DP’s, 
Arab refugees, and Christians of India, Pakistan, and Korea. The women wore clothing 
similar to that worn in the countries being represented, and at the close a summary was 
given by the leader of the group. 

“The presentation in this manner made a great impression on us all. We were drawn 
much closer to the suffering endured by these people in other lands, and we could under- 
stand more clearly why it must be our suffering, too. It does indeed help to ‘act it out.’ ” 

If your church group has successfully tried new ways of using Presbyterian Life, 
please let us share your ideas with others. Write: Follow-Through, P.L., Phila. 6, Pa. 


Pi'grimage to the Past 

The stirring history of Presbyterian missionary activities in this country is recap- 
tured by the film, And Now Tomorrow, prepared for the Sesquicentennial of the 
Board of National Missions (see page 17). And Now Tomorrow will be available 
for local showings after May 27 and should be ordered through your Synod Execu- 
tive. The film is 75 minutes in length and requires a 16 MM sound projector. 
Church organizations desiring to use the film should clear with their church’s 
Sesquicentennial committee, as the film is intended primarily for first showing to 
the entire congregation. 
Additional Aids: heen arom Panorama by Clifford M. Drury, a 500-page history 
of National Missions, illustrated, $3.50. From Frontier te Frontier, by Hermann N. 
Morse, an interpretive study giving the logic of National Missions, illustrated, $1.25. 
It Came to Pass, by Edward A. Odell, the first history of Presbyterian missions in the 
West Indies, $.50. Climbing Jacobs Ladder, by Jesse B. Barber, a history of work 
with Negroes, $.50. Doctor in Buckskin, by T. D. Allen (Harper and Brothers, $3.00), 
and To Heaven on Horseback, by Paul Cranston (Julian iacenn Inc., $3.00), his- 
torical novels about Marcus and Narcissa Whitman. The Bishop of All Beyond, by 
Winffred Hulbert, and Wagon Wheels West, by Constance M. Hallock, stories of 
Sheldon Jackson and Marcus Whitman for junior highs (Friendship Press, $.20). 
These may be ordered from your nearest Presbyterian Distribution Service. 
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EXPLAIN PLEASE 


Two examples must suffice. In Mark 
5:41, Jesus is quoted as saying “Talitha 
cumi.” Mark adds, “Which means, ‘Little 
girl, I say to you, arise’” (R.S.V.). This 
is not an actual translation of talith 
cumi. It is a paraphrase. Literally trans. 
lated, it is “Little lamb, get up.” Jesus 
did not say, “Little girl, arise”; he said, 
“Little lamb, get up.” He used the lan. 
guage the child’s mother might haye 
used when waking her, Every Jew would 
have understood the affectionate note 
in his words. The important thing is the 
tenderness expressed in talitha cumi and 
in “little girl, arise”; the paraphrase is 
not nearly sO expressive as the original. 
Why then did Mark paraphrase? Among 
the Greeks, when a man used an animal 
name in addressing a woman, it implied 
that she was his mistress. Among the 
Jews animal names were frequently 
given to women, but never with this con- 
notation. They were honorable names. 
Mark, who wrote for Greek readers, was 
taking precautions lest his gentile readers 
misunderstand. 

In Hebrews 10:5-7, the author quoted 
Psalm 40:6-8. In the Hebrew of the 
Psalm, verse 6 reads: “Sacrifice and of- 
fering thou dost not desire, but ears thou 
has dug for me.” In Hebrews, the psalm 
was quoted from the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint, where verse 6 reads, “Sacrifice 
and offering thou dost not desire, but a 
body hast thou prepared for me.” The 
Septuagint translators knew what they 
were doing; this paraphrase was inten 
tional. The Hebrew means that God 
gave the psalmist ears to hear His word, 
that he might do His will. The Septuz 
gint means that God gave him a body 
that he might do His will. The important 
thing was the doing of God’s will. 


Conclusion 

The Biblical writers were under the 
influence and direction of the Spirit of 
God. The writer's personality, his e& 
perience, and cultural equipment deter- 
mined to some extent the language he 
used, but God heightened his capacities 
and directed his thoughts, so that He 
might use him for revealing His truth. 

The Biblical writers spoke to their 
own generation in language which their 
contemporaries understood, Their words 
conveyed the truth of God to his people. 
Even though the language varied with 
the individual, and with the customs o 
the times, both the Old and New Testa 
ments form an amazing unity. Both tes 
tify to God’s redemptive work in saving 
a sinning world. Both testify to a Savior, 
who is central to the whole Bible, and 
to the fact that his redeemed people 
are to become his instruments in saving 
the world. 

This is the heart of the Biblical idea 
of inspiration. 
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THE COAT THAT WENT TO SCHOOL 


onde a coat that might fit Robert.” 
Out of the packing box, sent by 
fiends in Pittsburgh to the Kamiah 
mission station in Idaho, Miss Susan 
McBeth lifted a black coat, cut broad 
in the shoulders. Now, she thought, 
Robert Williams can ride away to pres- 
bytery meeting in proper clothes. 

Miss McBeth was very proud of Rob- 
et, the first Nez Percé Indian to be 
ordained a minister. He had come as a 
young man to enroll in the first class 
she had taught in the little log house at 
Kamiah in 1874. He was quick to learn 
ad deeply in earnest. But when it came 
to clothes, his stocky body was hard to 
fit. “I don’t care how it looks,” he al- 
ways said, “as long as it’s loose.” Like 
the other Nez Percés who were Chris- 
tans, Robert wanted to dress like the 
White Christian brothers, but most of 
the Indians were too poor to buy white 
men's clothes. 

Before she unpacked any more things 
from the box, Miss McBeth sent word 
asking Robert to come to the mission 


“Look, Robert, here’s a coat for you 
to wear to presbytery meeting. Try it 
on,” 


The sturdy, young Nez Percé preach- 
&t solemnly slipped his arms into the 
sleeves of the black coat. Yes, it fitted, 

though it was a bit too snug in the 

ulders to please Robert. 
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By DOROTHY BALLARD 


“Taats,” he said in the Nez Percé 
tongue. “It’s good. The friends far away 
are kind to send a coat for me to wear.” 

Miss McBeth smiled and asked him 
to turn around slowly. She nodded her 
head. “Now, Robert, you can wear your 
old coat in Kamiah, where we all under- 
stand how things are. But when you go 
to Walla-Walla or Lewiston to meet the 
other ministers, you must wear this new 
coat. We will all be proud of you.” 

But Robert Williams had on his mind 
other things than coats. Strangers were 
coming into Kamiah, non-Christian In- 
dians who were fleeing their homes be- 
cause they were unwilling to be caught 
in Chief Joseph’s war against the United 
States troops. As minister of the church 
and a leader of the Christian Nez Percés, 
Robert felt responsible for these new- 
comers. 

One day he heard that a woman had 
arrived with three sons, boys with long 
hair, painted faces, and gaudy blankets. 
On Sunday Robert noticed that one of 
these boys, a husky, big-framed young- 
ster, had followed the Christians to 
church. During the service he stood 
outside the door, too timid to come in. 
Next Sunday the boy screwed up enough 
courage to slip into a back seat where 
he listened eagerly to Robert's words 


from the pulpit, telling of a new way of 
life—Jesus’s way. He wished to hear 
more, and came again. 

“I want to be like you,” he told 
Robert, “to do what Jesus says. I will not 
be a blanket Indian any longer.” 

The boy was baptized with a new 
name—James Hayes. He cut his braids 
and washed off the paint. But what was 
there for him to wear if he laid aside 
his blanket? 

It didn’t take Robert long to settle 
that question. 

When he took James to see Miss Mc- 
Beth at the mission house, the teacher 
welcomed the new Christian warmly, 
although her sharp eyes were busy look- 
ing him over. As soon as she could speak 
to Robert alone, she said, “Oh, Robert, 
you gave away your presbytery coat.” 

Robert was surprised. “Miss McBeth, 
James is a Christian now and wants to 
begin to study with you. He felt that 
he could not come in a blanket, and 
he had no coat. I had two coats. The 
Bible says, ‘He who has two coats, let 
him share with him who has none.” 

So the coat went to school instead of 
to the presbytery meeting. And the boy 
who wore it brought great joy to Miss 
McBeth, for James Hayes became a 
minister, a great leader of the Nez 
Percé people, and the messenger who 
carried the story of Jesus to the Sho- 
shones and many other tribes. 
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HOUSE PLAN BOOK 


Published By The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc. 


Select The Plans For Your New Home From These Popular Books 


RANCH AND SUBURBAN HOMES—A book featuring 158 designs SMALL HOMES—Contains 68 designs of small or medium ho 
suitable for both town and country. The popular ranch-type of practical and popular styles for all areas 
houses are beautifully represented. (Many in moderate-cost - 
brackets) $0. OUR FUTURE HOME—A large book containing 72 pages of 
dence designs. An excellent selection of all sizes and sty 
AMERICA'S BEST HOME PLANS—An excellent selection of more 
than 125 designs of homes of all sizes and styles. Many DELUXE SMALL HOMES—Outstanding assortment of 200 mod 
designs shown in beautiful colors ° and time-tested designs of popular priced homes... 


ee eg oo eee ee NEW AMERICAN HOMES—A most beautiful book of larger ho 
ouse plans varied in type, size and materials. Many in " . . 
: Contains 88 designs of tested popularity 
beautiful colors 
YOUR HOME IN BRICK—An 84-page book of medium and la 


BLUE RIBBON HOMES—First printing. 128 plans (32 in full color) 
brick homes. Many in color, Some interiors 


of homes chosen most popular by actual sales 


YOUR NEW HOME PLANS—First printing. Has 64 pages (16 in SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES—40 designs of 3-, 4- and 5-room ¢ 
color) of excellent plans for houses for modern families....  . tages. Most without basements. Suitable for all areas. ... 


CHOICE SELECTED HOMES—Over 75 designs. Many styles, sizes. . PLANS FOR NEW HOMES—106 modern, new homes, All siz 


SUNSHINE HOMES—S55 designs of pleasantly-styled modern Many in color 


houses. Many without basements. Mostly two and three bed- NEW DUPLEX DESIGNS—Very popular book of 59 plans for 1-¢ 
2-story duplexes and small apartments 


W BRICK HOMES—P t ttractive brick h . Styl 
= cae SF aes ae See Se SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES—200 illustrations, outdoor and inde 


for maximum value in many cost ranges . a 3 . " 
fireplaces with information on construction 


COLONIAL HOMES-—A selection of fine 1%- and 2-story designs 
of Colonial homes of all types, Cape Cods, New England, 
Southern .50 


KAMP KABINS AND WEE HOMES—Over 60 designs 


GOOD LUCK PLAN BOOK—35 practical homes 


BUDGET HOMES—iIncludes 78 fine houses (most, of frame). For ’ 
the families with moderate housing needs -50 100 NEW HOMES——Ranch, Colonial, Modern. All sizes. All pria 





Order Books at Prices Shown or All the Above 22 Books in One Order, Only $18 


Complete working plans, specifications, lumber and mill lists are available for every design.shown in any of thé 
books. The moderate price of these plan sets represents your best investment when building, since you know in adva 


you are getting, thus avoiding misunderstandings. 


Complete plan sets when ordered will be sent by return mail. All transactions with the L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., a 
money-back guarantee basis. If for any reason you are not satisfied, return the unused plans within five days and rec 
credit on new plans or a refund. 
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No. 6375—Complete plans as shown or revers 
specifications, lumber and mill list 


Duplicate sets with original order, per set 


Typical of the many beautiful plans shown in the above books is this popular ranch design. Complete plans for this desi 
all of the others listed in GARLINGHOUSE PLAN BOOKS are available for prompt shipment. 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 
DEPT. PL. TOPEKA, KANSAS 








